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HELP CATCH THE LATE GROP BY 
“SIMPLIFYING YOUR WORK” 


WITH DADANT’S 
TIME AND LABOR SAVING EQUIPMENT 
SUCH AS: 
NAILLESS TOPBAR FRAMES AND GILT-4-EDGE FOUNDATION 
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Complete Assembly in One Minute 
To Further “Simplify Your Work’ we Suggest you Buy DADANT’S— 


Frames with Drilled 
Bottombars 


Bodies and Supers with 
Bored Dovetails 


Split Sections for 
Speedy Assembly 


Slotted Topbar 
Chunk Honey Frames 


Your nearby DADANT DEALERS and DADANT BRANCHES 
are always ready to serve you pronto ! 
‘Nuff said, Have a Good Crop! 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 


BRANCHES: 


HIGHWAY 41, SOUTH | 
HAHIRA, GEORGIA | 


Lev-L-Drain Bottoms 


One Piece Inner 
Covers 


Hamilton, Illinois 


1929 E. FOURTH ST. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


1010 W. AUSTIN 
PARIS, TEXAS 


722 W. O'CONNELL ST. 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


180-200 CANISTEO 
HORNELL, NEW YORK 


STEPHENSON AVE. AT 14TH 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
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Chrysler’s Electric Welded A 
All-Steel Queen Excluder COMPLETE SERVICE 
The only for fi 
RO worthwhile New York State 
| es Queen and Eastern Beekeepers 
PA Excluder from —= 
MY = on the market M. R. CARY CORPORATION 
Sealaain taaninn ( Formerly ged i of Syracuse ) 


Allows maximum bee passage 

Better ventilation 

More honey production 

Ne wood. No burr combs 

No sharp edges to injure bees 

So durably made that it is permanent- 
ly queen excluding and will last a 
life time. 

We manufacture a full line of Bee Sup- 
plies. Order from our dealers or direct 
from our factory. Canadian-made goods 
are cheaper. No duty. Send for our price 
list. Always in the market for beeswax. 
Cash or trade. 


W. A. Chrysler & Son 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 























* Root QUALITY Bee Supp'ies 
to help you get more honey 

* A complete line of Glass and 
Tin Containers 

* A ready market for your Hon- 
ey and Beeswax at top prices 

* Rendering service for your old 
combs and cappings 


A postal card request will bring you Root’s 
complete catalog and our container price list. 
Orders shipped promptly. Reasonable prices. 
Send sample of honey, advising how much 
you have. Shipping tags for honey, wax, 
combs and cappings sent on request. 


M. R. CARY CORPORATION 


219 Washington Square 
at 1612 N. Salina Street 
Syracuse 8, New York 


U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes 
+ « + « « and grow bigger every year. 
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| 
For | Meet the Demand | 
COMB HONEY | 
Goods in MICHIGAN USE | 
It's LOTZ SECTIONS _— 
Prairie View Honey Co. , 
2 Blocks from the sn, Mima bay Ped — — 
en one west Smooth Dovetails 
“Everything for Clear Bright Finish Bates 
the Beekeeper” also dinar 
and plenty of FREE parking Complete Line 1959 
for CASH-and-CARRY of ne 
: CUSTOMERS Bee Supplies sion 
? HONEY and BEESWAX and 
: bought or traded Containers prnenmnemna 
: for supplies BE 
Mail Orders Handled Promptly August Lotz Co. 
: PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CO. Bovd. Wi ’ : 
: 12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. oe J - 
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ail BEE CALM with TAYLOR’S HIVE-BOMB 
E mye The Push-Button Bee Smoker i : 
~ HIVE" $I 29 plus freight at ® Ne heat : 
lp ome *“* your dealers > & oults conan 
eopers *trademark, Stewart t Taylor, Camargo, Ill. 
eS ee 
TION 
acuse ) 
(- ———————— ————— 
ipp'ies r ( p 
? roducer 
Fon Honey Packers n ucers 
Hon- . Sell the Honey Squeeze Bear to your 
ices customers. 
ur old 2. Honey Bear will increase your Hon- 
ey sales. 
~ 3. Fill Bear with your own Honey. 
rice list. 4. Use your own Honey labels on the 
2 prices Bear. 
aan 5. Print your nome on bottom of boxes. 
6. Bear is made of transparent plastic. 
TION Holds 12 ounces of Honey. Has 
yellow hat. 
7. Honey and Bee Story printed on the 
boxes. 
8. Everyone will like to squeeze Honey 
a out of the Bear, especially the 
—_————. , . children. 
a We can onthe enndiate shipment on 12 Bears or 10,000. Write for 
sample Bear and prices in gross lots. 
| 10. Ws can send you sample Bear in Box, filled with Honey, at once, for 
$1.00. We will pay postage. 
349 Third Street Ogden, Utah 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


We Render Cappings, Old Combs, and Slum-gum. 
Rates are reasonable with a good job assured. Extra wax secured over or- 
dinary beekeeper methods will often cover charges. See page 11 of our 
1959 catalog for complete information. We are always in the market 
for beeswax, cash, trade, or to be worked into Bee Comb Foundation. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO. Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
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BETTER BRED QUEENS THREE BANDED ITALIANS 
Gentleness, good honey gatherers and especially bred for 
non-swarming. BETTER BRED QUEENS are the BEST. 

70¢ each, any quantity 
Phone VA 9-6183 after 7 P.M. 


CALVERT APIARIES Calvert, Ala. 
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QUEGEEEOORROReoReeeEDEReeOaEeeS 


STOLLER$ 





The Finest Thing Offered Beekeepers 





From coast to coast, reports 
come in, of the merits these 
spacers perform. 





WRITE FOR 1959 CATALOG 


Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 


5205 SE 82 AVENUE 
PORTLAND 66, ORE. 


= = 
CRITI 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
LATTY. OHIO 





Booking orders now. 
Over 35 years a shipper. 
Send for FREE Circulars. 
BLUE BONNET APIARIES also 


HOME of AULT BEE FARMS 
Weslaco, Texas 


HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 


Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 











OOCOUUOONCOORRROREREE ON Oo ReeReeRe Nee oeeeeeeNeeNDoeReeReceeeoeenoeeseCeeeNECOEOeReEtET, 


Use the MASTER Electric Uncapping Knife. 
Heavy duty thermostat. Quick adjustment. 
Used by uncappers all over the worle. 


Price $15.00 See your Dealer 


HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 
2904 Colorado Ave. Santa Monica, Calif. 


TITTEc 








sbeeeecccececcneteee 
COCEOOTTREEER ROE eeeeeeeeeES 
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CYPRESS BEE HIVES 
AND BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
MADE FROM “THE WOOD ETERNAL ” 
WRITE FOR FREE 1959 CATALOG 
MYERS CRAFT MFG. CO. Burgaw, North Carolina 
\. a 
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H. H. JEPSON CO. — 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. : 
Supplying N. E. Beekeepers with A. |. Root products 
for over 50 years. 


Boston Stock — Root Prices 


TTTITITITITLLLLLLL LL 


FE. W. Jones & Son, Ltd., Bedford, Que., Can. 
CANADA’S LARGEST BEEKEEPER SUPPLY 
MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
— Write for Catalog — 
U. S. Shipments — Swanton, Vt. 


MUCEEGUGEOGCROORERORREOCEEOOEEODD, 
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Mouthly HONEY Kegort 






pry RESPONSE to our publication 
of syrup advertisements using or re- 
flecting on the honeybee theme has 
been astounding. Letters are coming in 
from all over the country. One such 
letter came from Mrs. Binne Hall of 
Live Oak, Florida. In the letter came 
this “Honey Girl” label shown here: 

The product packed under this label 
with the honeybee background, is, ac- 
cording to the label, made of corn 
syrup, sorghum grain syrup, invert 
sugar syrup, pure Cane syrup, artificial 


coloring and salt. My, my....no hon- 
ey at all? 
New Product 

A tasty mixture of peanut butter 


and honey, long a family favorite, is 
now being marketed by the Sioux Hon- 
ey Association at 39 cents for a 15 
ounce jar. This report comes from Dr. 
H. B. Lovell of Louisville, Kentucky. 
Sure hope sales develop for this mix- 
ture as every new honey outlet helps. 
National Picture 

Throughout the country most colo- 
nies are in fairly good shape with the 
notable exception of the eastern states 
where some starvation has been report- 
ed. Some swarming has already been 
reported but all reports to date indicate 
that swarming will be less troublesome 
than last year. Moisture is generally 
ample so that honey plants look good 
with the exception of California where 
moisture is needed. 

Looking over the honey picture at 
this stage we find California on the 
short end of both the sage and orange 
crop because of insufficient moisture. 
Here in Texas the orange crop didn’t 
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WALTER BARTH 
Field Editor 
San Antonio, Texas 


amount to much and the brush crop 
failed too. Horsemint looks good and 
a good crop of this bakery honey is 
expected. The Florida orange crop 
was no cause for excitement either. 
So it looks as though the early honey 
crop will be light. And as John Holz- 
berlein reports, “At least a short crop 
will help price”. 

In regard to supply, many of our 
readers have written expressing con- 
cern over the large amount of honey 
on federal loan and the decrease in the 
honey price support. The American 
Beekeeping Federation § representatives 
worked hard to maintain the old price 
support but just couldn’t buck the de- 
termination of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture to cut assistance to bee- 
keepers somewhere. 

The better grades of honey in bulk 
are selling for 11¢ with sales at 10¢ 
being quite common. Bulk dark honeys 
have sold as low as 8¢ in some areas. 
Some lots of the better grade honeys 
went as high as 12¢ with a fair demand 
for the better honeys. 

Beeswax is holding steady with the 
West Coast paying 40¢ in cash, and 
42¢ in trade. East of the Rockies bees- 
wax is bringing 42¢ in cash and 44¢ 
in trade, with some higher and lower. 
There seems to be enough beeswax 
around so that processors are not main- 
taining large inventories. Some west- 
ern producers were holding for a high- 
er price but with so many elements 
affecting the market it is difficult to 
hazard a guess at the probable future 
price. 

Beekeepers iriterested in local reports 
on conditions and markets are urged to 
write for the free semi-monthly HON- 
EY MARKET NEWS. A postcard re- 
quest will do the trick. Just write to 
the Agricultural Marketing Service, 
Fruit and Vegetable Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 
a, a C. 
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OUR MOTTO 
” Everything for the Beekeeper ” 


* Quality Bee Supplies * Labor Saving Devices 
* Rendering Plant 
* Market for your Honey * Market for your Beeswax 
Drop us a card so that you will be sure and 
get one of our new 1959 Bee Supply Catalogs. 


Wally’s Bee Enterprise, Inc. 


1909 East 4th Street Sioux City, lowa 











JENSEN SAYS: 

Our Queens ‘‘Have Got It’. We mean everything good queens 
should have. Backed by Superior Breeding stock. Proper produc- 
tion methods that assure the highest percentage of perfectly devel- 
oped young queens. The recollection of Quality will remain long 
after price is forgotten. So much depends on the Queen; why risk 
your time, labor, and even your crop? 
Dadant Starline So 





Magnolia State er 





eter: Pacers. .00 
Pe gudewnwaean 1.25 Ae -90 
eer 1.10 LL re 80 
Clipped & Marked Free. Air Mail where expedient. 
JENSEN’ $. APIARIES Phone 170J MACON, M MISS. 














wal 


[ ~ California Caucasians ] 


Gentle and industrious Caucasian queens. Hastings strain used for breeders. 
Bred for greater honey production. Gentleness, highly prolific. No exces- 














sive propolis. Swarm control and color. Some package bees. 10% books 
your order — balance two weeks prior to shipment. Air Mail. We do not 
| clip or mark. 
Summer and Fall Queens 
BODES cssedi $1.30 25109 99...... $1.15 100 & up...... $1.00 


QUALITY AND SERVICE DOESN’T COST — IT PAYS 


DON J. STRACHAN 





Yuba City, Calif. 























Rt. 2, Box 83 Phone Sherwood 23881 
When Think of: 
you _ Merrill Bee Co. 
oO 


P. O. Box 115 
Q UEENS State Line, Miss. 


Our 100% satisfaction has been 
good for 47 years, let us prove it. 











$1.50 any number 


.75 ea. 50 up, 65¢ } 
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Tested queens 
Untested queens 
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Phone: W'! 
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Prices: 1-9... .90¢ ea. 








Our 49 years of experience is your assurance for QUALITY stock. 
heavy crops for us and our customeres. 


10-49... .80¢ ea. 
BESSONET BEE COMPANY 


8 & Z LIBRARY 
ITALIAN...... “GULF BREEZE”......QUEENS | 







They produce 
Clipping and painting 5¢ each extra. 


50 up... .75¢ ea. 


Donaldsonville, La. 











j ITALIAN | 
Package Bees 
and | 
Queens 

JOHN S. SHACKELFORD 


Rio Oso, California 
L Phone: Wheatland, Calif. NEptune 3-2392 ) 











Bee Lines to 


Let’s Turn the 

Tide (in our 

favor) ! ! 
“Reading your 


eit report in the Jan- 
uary °59 issue of 
Gleanings. relative 
to the ‘Karo’ ads, 
and in a later is- 
sue, that the Fed- 


eration is appeal- 
ing to the Federal Trade Commission, 
makes me burn. What’s the matter 
with beekeepers anyway? Running to 
someone else and crying for help. 

“I say let the Karo people run ‘their 
ads, aS many as they want to. Then 
we'll go after them—in the old fashion- 
ed way, an eye for an eye etc. We'll 
pick their ads apart one by one, point- 
ing out that bears usually are more 
interested in the brood and young bees 
than in the honey itself. We'll chal- 
lenge those people to prove that a bee 
prefers their syrup to honey, and also 
point out that a colony of bees left to 
winter on Karo syrup, and nothing 
else, would likely perish before spring 
came—at least they would here in the 
North, and that surely doesn’t speak 
well for Karo. I believe we could find 
one of the basic facts of each of their 
ads in error, and on this we could 
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J. E. WING & SONS 
47 Years Continuous Service 
Italian Package Bees 
and Queens 
Our Specialty 


Knights Landing, Calif. 











the Editor 


capitalize. The public, ‘our customers’, 
do not look favorably on persons or 
companies who spread misinformation 
in hopes they will profit by it. Let 
them decide—why the Federal Trade 
Commission? 

“The Commission perhaps can and 
will put a stop to the Karo ads, but 
that will do us harm, for we must not 
be so blind as not to see that they are 
bringing bees and honey before the 
public eye. We should take the atti- 
tude of the Hollywood celebrity who 
says she does not care what people say 
about her—good or bad, as long as 
they say something! She well knows 
that when people no longer talk, her 
career is finished. 

“Let’s run a few ads ourselves, let’s 
stir up conversation, even trouble (who 
cares?). Let’s make this ‘Honey versus 
Karo’ battle national headlines. And 
then let’s all get to work and try to 
produce enough honey to satisfy the 
demand. Bet we can’t! 

“I hereby pledge $10 to the ‘Fight 
Karo Fund’. , Just let me know when 
you want the money. You're in a good 
position to get the ball rolling. I think 
the American people enjoy a good 
fight—Karo started it, we should finish 
it. Let’s see who beats who to the 
punch! "—Don W. Michalsky. 
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KELLEY’S THERMOSTAT KNIFE — 


Here is a real SUPER MARKET value. Gets hot in 30 seconds and stays 
the right temperature — adjustable heat control — guaranteed 2 years but 
should last 20. Read what Roy King, Fairmont, Nebraska says: ““UNCAP- P 
PED 4,000 OF THE 60 POUND CANS OF HONEY WITH YOUR NEW e 
KNIFE AND IT IS STILL IN PERFECT CONDITION — IT IS THE se 
BEST WE EVER USED — WE ESPECIALLY LIKE THE THERMO- 
STAT NEAR THE POINT WHERE IT IS NEEDED.” 

Cat. No. 185 Kelley’s Thermostat Knife, Ship. Wt. 2 Ibs. Each $12.00. 
Write for our big SUPER MARKET catalog containing 64 pages listing 
many items not found in other catalogs, all prices the lowest but the quality 
the highest. 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. CLARKSON, KENTUCKY 


A frame co 
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KELLEY’S 





Double Boiler vane 
queens 
All extracted honey should work s 
be heated to about 150 de- flow w 
grees before packing to pre- to the 

vent granulation. Our double 

warecumss boilers are the only low 
| ’ || priced item on the market to wits 
nit ae | do this job efficiently. Avail- seas T 
Cay — ae = able in 40 and 80 gallon forced 
P ; me VENTED CONE . . . ° would 1 

i eIC. sizes with either galvanized 
TANK FLANGE a . ° honey fl 
tres ron tg Br i orm so OF stainless steel sides and queens. 
cro’ copper bottoms and with or ly that t 
without mixing paddles. Prices start at $40.00. Write for meaner 
free catalog. vided fc 
up, hone 
WALTER T. KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, KY. produces 
The t 
what th 
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Pt Neaniie 


A frame containing a bar of 15 queen cells, each with a virgin queen almost ready to hatch. 


How To Rear Queens 


There are various ways of rearing 


queens. Some methods that will 


work successfully during the honey 


flow will not work at all previous 


to the honey flow. 


With COMMERCIAL queen breed- 
ers queen rearing is a forced pro- 
cedure by means of which bees are 
forced or enticed to do what they 
would not normally do before the 
honey flow—in order to get out early 
queens. This does not mean necessari- 
ly that the queens produced by such a 
process are inferior. If all the elements 
present during a honey flow are pro- 
vided for satisfactorily by feeding syr- 
up, honey and pollen, then the queens 
produced should be quite satisfactory. 

The tools and equipment, other than 
what the average beekeeper already 
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WHITMAN COFFEY 
Whitsett, Texas 


possesses, are not expensive nor diffi- 
cult to obtain. One needs a grafting 
needle or tool (some use a toothpick) 
and some wax cell cups. Some prefer 
to attach these cell cups directly to a 
wooden bar that fits in a frame while 
others use a wooden base for the wax 
cell cup. This wooden base is then 
fastened to a wooden bar by means of 
a small nail. Recently there has been 
manufactured a cell cup from plastic. 
We have not tried this and cannot say 
how satisfactory it is. The wax cups 
can be made by dipping a stick of the 
right size and shape into hot beeswax. 
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Populous Colonies Needed 

In rearing queens a prime necessity 
is strong colonies, and it is useless to 
attempt to rear queens without such 
cotonies. A large force of young work- 
er bees is also necessary. If your col- 
onies are not strong enough, you can 
build them up by transferring frames 
of sealed brood from other colonies 
until the hive is full of bees and in 
condition to swarm. The task is much 
easier if some nectar and pollen are 
coming in from the fields. It is prob- 
ably not wise to attempt queen rearing 
unless pollen is coming in. 

The breeder queen colony that is to 
be the source of larvae will have to be 
fed several days before the day select- 
ed for transferring larvae (commonly 
called grafting) unless nectar is com- 
ing in from the fields. For this purpose 
use a sugar syrup made of granulated 
cane or beet sugar in a proportion of 
two parts of water to one part of sugar 
by volume. Some prefer to make it 
half and half. You can also use diluted 
honey known to be free of disease. 

It is mecessary to feed the colony 
or colonies that you expect to use as 
cell builders if there is no honey flow, 
and this is often the case especially 
early in the spring. Sugar syrup or 
diluted honey can also be used for this 
purpose. Such colonies should be fed 
for four days before using them for 
drawing cells. Cell-buildtng colonies 
should be two or three story colonies 
filled to overflowing with brood and 
young bees, and the bees should have 
that well-fed appearance which you 
associate with a honey flow. 

Grafting Larvae 

Transferring or grafting can be done 
in the open on a warm sunny day about 
10 A.M., or it can be done inside a 
well-lighted building if that is conveni- 
ent. You will need, besides cell cups 
and transferring tool, an extra top and 
bottom board, water, a towel, and a 
supply of royal jelly. Royal jelly can 
be obtained to begin with from a colo- 
ny or nucleus that has been deprived 
of its queen for a few days. Only un- 
sealed jelly is used. In the rearing of 
queens a close attention to details is 
very necessary in order to attain suc- 
cess. The larvae must be of the proper 
age. We use those about 24 hours old 
—and they must not be allowed to chill 
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or become overheated. Most queen 
breeders use a small house that is well 
lighted—preferably where the temper- 
ature and humidity can be controlled. 
lo keep the larvae from drying out we 
find that a moist towel spread over the 
cell cups is an economical and efficient 
way to keep the jelly and larvae from 
drying out until We can get them into 
the cell-building colonies. 

Having all his equipment ready and 
having for several days fed his strong 
cell-building colonies, the queen breed- 
er is now ready to use them for draw- 
ing cells. An extra bottom and cover 
are needed. Place the bottom board 
about six feet behind the hive you in- 
tend to divide. Split the old hive, 
placing the top super on the new bot- 
tom board. Now locate the queen and 
set her aside on a frame of brood. 
Remove all brood from the old colony 
and fill in with combs of honey and 
pollen. Put a division board feeder in 
the hive on the old stand if it does not 
already have one. The frames should 
not be crowded but placed a little 
wider apart than normally so that the 
hive will accomodate more bees. Leave 
room enough for the frames with cells 
that you intend putting in this colony. 
Now put the queen with enough bees 
to maintain the new colony in the hive 
on the new stand, shaking the surplus 
bees in front of the old colony, which 
will now have the entire field force 
and many of the younger bees. 

We sometimes put a three pound 
package of young bees into this cell- 
building hive if we think it is not strong 
enough. Young bees from other strong, 
well-fed colonies can be shaken into 
the cell-builder. This addition of out- 
side bees should be done while the col- 
ony is disturbed so as to let the bees 
being added commingle with the bees 
that belong to the cell-builder. After 
this cell-building colony has been set 
up for 30 minutes it will accept cells. 
Some prefer to transfer the cells the 
following day to cell-finishing colonies. 
These are strong colonies that have 
been fed abundantly for some time. 
The queen is placed in the lower story 
and held there with a queen excluder. 
About 20 cells are placed in the upper 
story of such a colony between frames 
of unsealed brood. 

Whatever the method, it is poor 
practice to give a colony too many 
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cells. For most colonies 80 cells are 
probably enough. It is absolutely nec- 
essary to see that the colony is well 
fed and that it has plenty of young 
bees. A queen excluder should be 
placed under the cell-building colony. 

Our experience leads us to believe 
that larvae are not injured in transfer- 
ring if care is used. We incline the 
comb in such a manner that the light 
will shine on the larvae, then the graft- 
ing tool is slipped gently underneath 
the larvae and it is transferred to the 
prepared cell where it will rest on a 
drop of prepared jelly. We thin the 
jelly out to about the consistency of 
coffee cream. Apparently royal jelly 
can be kept in a refrigerator for sev- 
eral days without damage. 

Cell-building colonies should be fed 
until the queen cells are capped. It is 
important to examine carefully each 
comb that is put into a queenless cell- 
builder in order to remove any embryo 
queen cells that the bees might have 
started. 

Another method of preparing larvae 
is to select a new comb containing 
those of about the right age. This new 
comb is cut into narrow strips which 
are waxed to the cell bars. The cells 
are then cut down about half way with 
a hot knife and alternate larvae are 
crushed with a match stem. These 
worker cells left with the larvae in them 
will be enlarged and drawn out by the 
bees under the proper conditions. 

Any method that is satisfactory in 
producing queens can also be used to 
produce royal jelly. After the cells 
have been in the cell-building colony 
two or three days the bars of cells are 
removed. The larvae are lifted out and 
the jelly is removed with a small pump 
or with a spatula. We have heard of 
a commercial bee outfit that produced 
30 pounds per week last season. 
Transferring Cells to Mating Hive 

One of the most difficult problems 
to the beginner and indeed for the 
veteran is to get queen cells accepted 
by mating hives at certain times, es- 
pecially early in the spring. The cell 
is removed from the cell-builder or 
finishing colony on the 10th day after 
grafting. It must not be chilled or 
overheated. Temperature of 85 degrees 
F. is about right for handling. Nuclei 
or mating hives must be in proper 
mood or condition for accepting cells 
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An apiary with queen mating hives which 
are essential in commercial queen rearing. 


or the cells will be cut out. The mat- 
ing hive, of course, must be queenless. 
If there is a honey flow there is usual- 
ly no problem—leave the nucleus 
queenless three days and insert the ripe 
queen cell. If the nucleus is building 
queen cells then it is usually safe to 
give it a ripe cell. Nuclei can be put 
in proper condition by feeding 24 hours 
before cells are given them. We use 
standard frames and place the queen 
cells near the top of the frame adjacent 
to the brood. 

In order to have larvae of high vi- 
tality, breeder queens should be young. 
They should be limited to a one-story 
hive as a rule, and plenty of empty 
combs have to be supplied. Several 
should be on hand if a large mating 
yard is being supplied as not all queens 
will be satisfactory. It is our experi- 
ence that poor queens do not live very 
long, and that a good queen is almost 
certainly one that will live for three 
or four years. 

Some scientists claim that under nat- 
ural conditions bees will maintain a 
balanced breeding situation because of 
parthenogenesis.* If they do not main- 
tain this balance it is because of inter- 
ference by the beekeeper. It is claimed 
that outbreeding is balanced by in- 
breeding. In such a condition there 
will be variation. Then it is said by 
some scientists at least that variation 
is the basis of all improvement. It is 


(Continued on page 440) 


* Production of a new individual from a virgin 
female without assistance of a male: repro- 
duction by means of unfertilized eggs. 
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Combs built in the hay. 


Moving ees 
From a Haylofi 


My husband moved most of the 


hay for me, then left me with 
the parting words, “After 
all, it’s your hobby”. 


HERE IS a special feeling of satis- 

faction in hiving an_ established 
“wild” colony of bees. As a rule, I be- 
lieve that bees should not be disturbed 
when they have made their home out- 
side a hive, unless of course they can 
be considered a_ definite nuisance. 
Nothing makes my blood boil more 
than to hear of someone destroying a 
cluster of bees for the honey they hope 
to get. If the bees must be moved, at 
396 





















FRANCIS C. WHITE 
Stockbridge, Georgia 


least an attempt should be made to 
give them a new home. 

When I heard of a colony of bees 
which the owner wanted removed from 
his hayloft I couldn’t resist giving it a 
try. The bees had entered a small hole 
outside the one-walled barn and had 
built their combs between the wall and 
some hay. My husband moved most 
of the hay for me, then left me with 
the parting words, “After all, it’s your 
hobby”. 
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The first frame completed. This one is pieced together, but some 
combs were wider than the frames and had to be cut to fit. 


After moving some more hay very 
carefully I found that the combs ex- 
tended fully four feet along the wall, 
hanging from a stud about three inches 
wide, and built on out into the hay. 
They had selected an ideal location 
to set up housekeeping as they had 
plenty of room to expand, and stayed 
snug and warm through the worst 
weather. The bees were quite angry 
by now, and as this first trip was to 
see if there were enough bees to con- 
vert to a standard hive, I left them un- 
til another day. 


Bees Accept a New Home 


Appropriately dressed and equipped 
with a sharp knife, a ball of twine, and 
a hive body with empty frames, I tack- 
led the job. I had been asked not to 
use my smoker as the hay was powder 
dry, so I approached the bees rather 
gingerly. They sharply resented the 
intrusion and the odor of bee venom 
was strong. After I had removed a few 
of the combs their angry whine turned 
into a puzzled buzz, and I knew I 
would have little difficulty accomplish- 
ing my task. 

There were three rather irregular 
rows of combs. The ones on either 
end were made of fresh white wax and 
contained some unsealed honey. The 
brood chamber was in the center and 
had a beautifully even pattern of cap- 
ped brood. Young grub and eggs were 
plentiful, and there was a good store of 
rich, golden honey, and pollen in abun- 
dance. I found no queen cells, a point 
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in favor of having plenty of room as a 
method of swarm prevention. The bees 
are three-banded Italians and are easy 
to manage under normal conditions. 
After two hours’ work I had cut 
enough comb, mostly containing brood, 
to fill the ten frames of the hive. When 
I placed the frames in the hive the bees 
began entering it readily. There were 
truly an amazing number of bees, and 
they needed more room than one hive 
body gave them. After scraping down 
all the wax I set the hive where the 
combs had been hanging. Bees were 
crawling helter-skelter over the wall 
and some were clustering in their old 


(Continued on page 445) 





The bees here have almost fin- 
ished cutting away the twine. 
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HEN WE FEEL that the main hon- of supers and fastened in place with 

ey flow is nearing its end we try to two nails. The load of honey is roped air and 
remove all of the light colored honey in down to prevent shifting and the truck content 
the supers which contain light colored is backed into the loading dock and high in 
combs. The supers with the dark combs the entire load unloaded in minutes, 
are left on the hives to be extracted at with very little effort on the part of 
a later date. These combs contain’ the beekeeper. As each stack of supers tracting 
some pollen and to our way of think- is unloaded and placed in the ware- left in 
ing, pollen tends to cloud up the fancy house, the little door at the bottom We | 
honey, so we leave it for a later date. edge of each pallet is opened, a tea- to rem 

Acid boards are used to remove the spoon of cyanogas is placed in the pleased 
crop and the supers are stacked on cover of a one-pound jar, and the jar The ca 
pallets as they are placed on the truck. cap and chemical are inserted in the from th 
An inverted inner cover (escape hole floor of the pallet, the little door is we hav 
closed) is placed on top of each stack closed and all bees in the stack are demn t 
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eliminated and at the same time any 
wax moths are destroyed. 

If the supers do not reach the ex- 
tracting room within ten days each 
stack is given a second treatment in 
the same manner, without lifting a 
single super. This year we tried an 
83 per cent solution of ethylene dibro- 
mide on a portion of the supers for 
the second treatment and‘ this also is 
very effective in preventing moth dam- 
age. The latter is applied to an absorb- 
ent pad which is placed over the top 
board or the top of the stack of supers. 

About three days before we extract 
a stack of supers it is moved into the 
hot room and held at a temperature of 
between 90 and 100 degrees. The cov- 
ers are removed from each stack of 
supers when it is placed in the hot 
room and a big fan circulates the warm 
air and this helps lower the moisture 
content of the honey should it be too 
high in moisture. Heating the supers 
of combs before extracting makes un- 
capping easier and we think the ex- 
tracting is done with less honey being 
left in the so-called empty combs. 

We use a Root uncapping machine 
to remove the cappings and are well 
pleased with this piece of equipment. 
The cappings fall into a Brand melter 
from the uncapping machine and while 
we have heard many beekeepers con- 
demn this melter, claiming it darkens 
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F. Q. Bunch examining a colony. They are tipped 
over to speed work and inspection starts at the 
bottom. The second brood super is being exam- 
ined, the balance of the colony is still on tipping 


During warm weather 
shirt is worn 


device behind the hive. 
nothing more than a short “’T”’ 
above the belt line. 
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the honey, we have never found this 
to be true where it is operated proper- 
ly. By keeping a floor of cappings 
under the grid at all times the honey 
does not come in contact with the 
melted wax or slumgum. 

The honey from the extractor and 
the melter is piped to an automatic 
sump pump which is connected to a 
vane type honey pump with 1% inch 
openings on both intake and discharge 
openings and we think this creates less 
friction than where a smaller opening 
is used. The pump lifts the honey up 
to a big clarifier which is located di- 
rectly above the extractor and is hung 
from mountings fastened in the ceiling. 
The clarifier is water jacketed with the 
regular baffles which hold back wax 
and sediment and the water chamber is 
heated with a steam coil. The honey 
is brought up to 158 to 160 degrees 
the pump being operated in such 
a way that the hot honey overflows 
through a standpipe as it reaches the 
desired temperature. 

From the clarifier the honey enters 
a settling tank. This tank is connected 
to an identical tank with 1% inch pipe 
with a shut-off valve between the two 
tanks. Each tank is made with a steam 
chamber in the bottom and live steam 
is piped to the water chamber so the 
temperature can be controlled. The 
honey enters the first tank through a 
strainer which is located above a sheet 
of metal on an incline, so the honey 
drops only a few inches and gently 
runs down the incline to the bottom of 
the tank, thereby cutting down on the 
amount of air bubbles that occur where 
honey is allowed to fall to the bottom. 


We extract into the first tank until it 
is nearly full and the valve is then 
opened and the honey enters the sec- 
ond tank. Extracting continues until 
the end of the day’s extracting and if 
both tanks become full before we wish 
to quit for the day, honey is drawn off 
from the second tank to permit the 
extracting to continue as desired. 

Each settling tank is provided with 
a “T” fitting and from the “T” is piped 
a reducer and small faucet for bottling 
small size honey jars and a large honey 
gate on the other end of the “T” One 
tank is provided with a Root bottle 
filler, and the other tank is provided 
with a remodeled bottle filler which is 
machined out to permit a faster flow 
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than the stock model. In this way we 
use the standard filler when we bottle 
one pound jars and the remodeled fill- 
er when we bottle two and four pound 
jars. The large honey gate is used when 
we fill 10 pound tin pails and the 60’s. 

When we finish extracting for the 
day, we scrape down the floor to re- 
move any propolis or honey drips and 
it is thoroughly washed. We might say 
at this point that we DO NOT WALK 
IN HONEY but have sponges in every 
corner of the honey house and if a 
drop of honey or comb is dropped on 
the floor it is immediately sponged up. 
We once heard a beekeeper tell about 
a neighboring beekeeper who “never 
cleaned the floor until it got so sticky 


that it pulled off his shoes”. We just 
can’t get used to that sort of thing. 
Bottling Honey 

After the honey house is cleaned up 
we take time to eat a lunch and then 
we proceed to bottle the day’s extract- 
ing, directly from the settling tanks. If 
the temperature has dropped below 
140 degrees we turn on the steam in 
the steam chambers and bring the hon- 
ey up to this temperature. We use live 
steam to heat up the faucets before we 
start bottling and draw off one or two 
60 pound cans to be sure the honey 
will be the right temperature and re- 
move any possible settlings which might 
be in the settling tank. Then one per- 
son runs the faucet and the other puts 
on the caps and inserts the jars in the 
cases. This continues until the honey 
gets down in both tanks near to the 
connecting pipe and just before this 
level is reached the valve is shut off. 
This prevents the entrance of any pos- 
sible wax into the second tank and it 
is from this tank that we like to get 
our honey for State Fairs and the Na- 
tional Honey Show. 

We never could see the logic of ex- 
tracting honey and not properly proc- 
essing it, and running it into 60 pound 
tins and then letting it granulate and 
later on spending hours and costly fuel 
to reliquefy it. The time involved 
alone is an item which no small bee- 
keeper can afford if he keeps track of 
expenses. The commercial operator 
with huge hot rooms and facilities for 
liquefying perhaps can do this but the 
average back-lot beekeeper does not 
realize how many man hours are 
wasted by this practice. 
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The question often arises, “how can 
you clear up the honey if it does not 
stand until it cools, and don’t you dark- 
en it too much by heating it in a set- 
ling tank?” To both of these questions 
let me say that I believe a superior 
product can be had by using this meth- 
od. Each time honey is heated it will 
darken just a little. To reliquefy honey 
it must be heated for hours and our 
honey in the clarifier is heated to 158 
or 160 degrees for only a matter of 
minutes and as soon as it reaches the 
settling tank the temperature drops to 
about 140 degrees. 

After the jars are all filled for the 
day’s extracting they are kept in the 
extracting room (this is insulated) until 
the next morning and being placed on 
pallets at the time of bottling they are 
wheeled into the warehouse at one end 
of the honey house. This room is in- 
sulated to prevent sudden changes in 
temperature to the honey which is 
placed here and held until sold on the 
honey routes. Enough for an entire 
year is bottled direct from the settling 
tanks and it remains in a fine liquid 
state with no signs of granulation at 
the end of the year. 

Each year we try to add an item of 
equipment, letting the bees pay for 
each new item. We installed a powerful 
exhaust fan in the extreme top of the 
ceiling and this provided a much more 
comfortable place in which to work, as 
the fan rapidly removed the heat when 
it was turned on. This year we pur- 
chased a super hoist which was placed 
beside the uncapping machine. As the 
frames are taken out of a super and 
run over the uncapping machine it is 
now a simple matter to remove ‘the 
empty super and the hoist automatically 
raises the stack up to the chosen height 
so there is absolutely no lifting of su- 
pers after they are loaded on the truck 
in the bee yard. There are various 
models of this machine on the market 
and the one we chose is equipped with 
a one-half horsepower motor which 
operates on regular house current. 


Heat for the Honey House 


Our steam for the honey house is 
provided by a two h.p. automatic steam 
boiler, automatic control of steam pres- 
sure and automatic water controls with 
safety controls in case water supply 
should fail. This is run by bottle gas 
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Colonies like this must contain pro- 
lific queens. — Photo by E. F. Bea. 





and the last time we kept records of 
costs it cost us about $2.50 per ton of 
honey extracted and processed, includ- 
ing heat for the honey house during 
the extracting and bottling period. Coal 
or oil fired boilers may possibly be 
cheaper to operate but for our use we 
liked the freedom from soot, ashes, 
odors etc. which are connected with 
the other methods of firing. This boil- 
er is very fast to heat and we light it, 
go in for breakfast, and when we are 
through, steam is up and we are ready 
to operate. 

The wax from the capping melter 
is run into a container at the end of 
each day’s extracting and is ready for 
market. The slum which is skimmed 
off the top from time to time is render- 
ed after the crop is all extracted and we 
also melt up cull combs at that time. 

We pack a quantity of chunk honey 
and this is handled in the same way 
as our regular extracted honey. We 
extract and run liquid honey into the 
settling tank after it has been brought 
up to the proper temperature. When 
doing this we save the second tank by 
shutting off the valve after both tanks 

(Continued on page 444) 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL 


ONEY SHOW 


The American 
National Honey Show 


We can improve our National Honey 
Show 100 per cent or 500 per cent with 
such a small amount of extra effort. 


CARL E. KILLION 
Paris, Illinois 


F EACH OF YOU were asked the 

question, “What have you done to 
support the American National Honey 
Show”, what excuse would you try to 
give? I am sure the answer from all 
but a very few would be, “Oh, we 
haven’t yet done anything”. You say 
this and almost in the same breath you 
wonder what is wrong with beekeep- 
ing and our honey markets. I person- 
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ally know that a few of you have been 
most cooperative, but so very few! We 
have such a wonderful thing within our 
grasp and yet I can see the Honey Show 
and its possibilities slipping right 
through our fingers if we don’t join 
hands and keep the show going. 

It is the duty of every one of us to 
contribute something for the “Show 
Window of Our Industry”. The list 
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will include honey producers, honey 
packers, queen and package producers, 
honey container manufacturers, apiary 
inspectors, our College and University 
instructors and in fact every one who 
has a remote interest in the industry. 
We can improve our National Honey 
Show 100 per cent or 500 per cent 
with such a small amount of extra 
effort. Now is the time to keep it 
rolling and gaining, instead of waiting 
until the show is flat on its back and 
gasping for its very life. Our excuse 
then will be, “Oh, we tried a National 
Honey Show once and it failed”. But 
honestly folks, we haven’t really tried. 
In all our vast honey producing areas 
with thousands and thousands of pro- 
ducers and producer packers, if we get 
only about 100 entries, we certainly 
haven’t tried very hard. A question 
which I have tried to answer many 
times is, why are beekeepers so reluc- 
tant to do anything to improve their 
way of life? 1 am not going to write 
a sermon here but after all perhaps 
something in that order would be ap- 
propriate. Is it because so many who 
started in beekeeping thought that 
they would get everything free and 
not have to put out any effort or 
expense? Many in any industry or 
organization will do a lot of complain- 
ing and yet not move a finger to im- 
prove a single thing. 





Now let us talk about the National 
Honey Showt The first two years the 
show was held in connection with the 

>W Minnesota State Fair at Minneapolis. 
The man who started it and who should 
receive the lion’s share of credit is 
C. D. Floyd. None of us can realize 
the vast amount of study and work Mr. 
Floyd put into the show. The following 


LLION | two years Illinois played host to it. 
You know it was pretty soft for me to 
drive up to Minneapolis and see the 
honey show, make notes and take 
measurements of the display cases, see 

i tiene how much space was required and 

w! We other details, then come back and su- 

“a poate perintend the next two years show. 

| During these two years a few improve- 

y Show | ments were made naturally, but the 

' right | show was almost handed to us an a 

€ join | platter by our friend Floyd. The last 

: si i two years it was held in connection with 

“Show the Florida State Fair. I am quite sure 

he list | ™Y good friend Fred Oren will agree 

' to most of my remarks. 
ULTURE 
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From the very beginning of our 
National Honey Show I have been 
completely sold on the idea. After the 
two years of being in charge of it at 
the Illinois State Fair I was more im- 
pressed with the possibilities it had to 
help our industry. Our own Illinois 
honey show, is to my knowledge, the 
largest in the United States; we do have 
the largest cash premium awards of 
any state. The addition of the National 
Show for those two years gave us an 
enormous showing of apiary products. 
Some of the best days at our fair have 
over 200,000 visitors. A very large per 
cent of this number pass through our 
building. We do not get as many visi- 
tors from other states as Florida may 
have had, but we registered visitors 
from 16 states, from Canada, and four 
foreign countries. I was unable to get 
to the Florida State Fair and see their 
excellent exhibits, but there were many 
beekeepers who did. 

At this writing I do not know where 
the next National Honey Show will be 
held. As soon as the decision is made 
please see that our bee journals are 
supplied with information. There has 
been considerable discussion regarding 
the best place for such a show to be 
held. Several have voiced their desire 
to have the show in connection with 
our National Convention. If so, the 
city in which the show was held would 
certainly be reminded of honey during 
that period. It would also show all in 
attendance what our show really is and 
could help beekeepers improve the 
quality of their packs. On the other 
hand the show might keep too many 
people from the regular sessions and 
this would not be good. My own ex- 
perience at all of our National Con- 
ventions indicates that with so many 
meetings of all kinds going on, at best 
we can only attend a portion of them. 
My idea of where the show should be 
held is not in connection with our own 
National Convention, unless there is 
some unusual condition that would 
warrant such a combination. To have 
the show in connection with our Na- 
tional Convention would only be trying 
to sell it to beekeepers, or telling a 
group of beekeepers the story of honey 
over and over again, or that the farmer 
should plant more sweet clover; we 
must tell that to the farmer and not to 


(Continued on page 447) 
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What Not 
To Do 
With 
Your Cappings! 





Beekeepers are pretty much individualists. Each 
works out a pattern of procedure that he thinks is best. 
In no area of beekeeping is there a greater diversity 
of procedure than in handling of cappings. When 

| started with bees, | read everything that had a 
bearing on the subject, and here is what | found. 


NE BEEKEEPER pressed his cap- 

pings into a cake after they had been 
permitted to drain over night. A hy- 
draulic press was used. Another dump- 
ed his cappings into a tank and soaked 
them with water. Frequent stirrings 
with a paddle hastened the dissolving 
of the honey. The liquid was drained 
off and fed back to the bees—presum- 
ably tor winter stores. The washed 
cappings were melted, and the wax 
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DONALD R. SILVERNAIL 
Vicksburg, Michigan 


poured into moulds. Other beekeepers 
were using capping melters where the 
wax was separated from the honey by 
simple gravity. The cappings floated 
to the top where they were melted by 
a steam heated melter unit. The honey, 
being heavier, settled to the bottom. It, 
too, received some heat as it passed 
along the inclining bottom and under 
a baffle plate. The warmed honey 
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passed out through a lower opening, 
and the melted wax through a top 
opening. The melted wax ran into 
moulds, and the honey into a settling 
tank. Each of these methods fascinated 
me, but the size of my operations did 
not warrant the purchasing of either a 
hydraulic press or a capping melter. 
Somewhere I read that many beekeep- 
ers had ingenious devices whereby the 
bees cared for the cleanings of the 
cappings themselves, thus relieving the 
beekeeper of this sticky and unpleasant 
chore. But there was no enlarging upon 
this subject of “ingenious devices,” and 
the reader was left in the dark as to 
what these devices were. 

But there was a glimmer of light in 
an issue of a bee journal that came 
into my hands. I can’t remember what 
journal it was, but that matters little. 
The editors are not responsible for 
some of the odd ideas we beekeepers 
think up in our minds. This particular 
writer advocated placing a piece of or- 
dinary burlap on the bottom of a super, 
over a colony of bees, and dumping the 
cappings into it, the idea being that 
the bees would store away the honey 
as it drained down on the burlap. The 
idea sounded good, so I tried it. But 
one fault was immediately apparent. 
The bees had no access to the cappings 
themselves, and cappings that have not 
been cleaned off by the bee, or else 
washed with warm water, will contain 
as much as 40 to 60 per cent honey 
by total weight. 

Furthermore, the writer failed to 
mention that bees will tear away the 
burlap to get to the honey-soaked cap- 
pings above. After following the abave 
mentioned procedure, it was necessary 
that I be absent from home for a peri- 
od of two weeks. I had placed the 
deep super of cappings over a colony 
devoted to producing section comb 
honey. When I returned home, an un- 
pleasant sight awaited me. I found an 
abundance of finely shredded burlap 
in front of the hive. The bees had 
carried it down through the supers of 
comb honey—down through the dou- 
ble brood chamber—and out the hive 
entrance. Every section was beauti- 
fully filled and capped. But the bees 
in carrying the burlap downstairs had 
dragged it all through the honey. The 
beautifully finished sections were fuz- 
zy with burlap—not the wood, but the 
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capped honey. Each section looked 
like a young man needing his first 
shave, or perhaps like a freshly pluck- 
ed chicken before being singed. There 
were three full supers—84 sections. I 
didn’t know what to do with them, but 
finally gave them to a needy family. 

How they ever separated the honey 
from the tiny burlap fibers, I will never 
know. 

But out of this humorous incident 
grew a procedure that I use for the 
cappings of my nearly 25 colonies. 
First, hardware cloth was substituted 
for the burlap. Also passages were 
made at the side, so that the bees have 
direct access to the cappings from 
above. A word of warning here. The 
hardware cloth must be a small enough 
mesh that the cappings will not sift 
down into the hive. Also it is well to 
extend the hardware cloth for several 
inches up the inside of the super. Tack 
this screening loosely, leaving passage- 
ways for the bees to have access to the 
cappings from above. They burrow 
through these cappings, carrying away 
the honey, until the cappings are per- 
fectly dry. 

Most of my colonies are run for 
extracted honey. But a few are used 
for production of section comb honey. 
At the end of the season I always have 
a number of unfinished sections, and 
these are placed in whatever number 
of supers it takes to hold them. It is 
over these unfinished sections, on a 
colony that has been producing comb 
honey, that I place the super of wet 
cappings. Two worthwhile things are 
accomplished. The cappings are clean- 
ed up by the bees, and my unfinished 
sections gre filled and capped over. 
Try it sometime. 














Our Cover Photo 

CARL E. KILLION, Paris, IIl- 
inois is chief bee inspector for his 
state. During his many years of 
beekeeping experience he has spe- 
cialized in the production of sec- 
tion comb honey and is one of the 
leading comb honey producers in 
the United States. On the back of 
this picture Carl wrote, “Guess 
I’m just a foolin’ with a hive of 
bees”. Anyway, Carl looks as 
though he is enjoying his bees. 
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More About Black Bees ote 
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The Smith River as seen from the north bank ot the author’s home. 





That the black bees of North America still a oe 
have their supporters is indicated by the nr ru 


many letters and requests for black 

queens that followed publication of the 

article about black bees in the ‘57 

December issue of Gleanings. The 

interest persists despite the general CURTIS L. WOODRUFF 
admission that they may no Concord, Calif. 

longer be found as a pure race. 
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HEN L. E. FROEHNER, of Hous- Mr. Froehner, however, was obliged our | 

ton Texas, arranged to come to Del to give up his plan and poor Woodruff Glee 
Norte Co. last summer with equipment Was left to try to fill some of the orders. 

for queen rearing, it seemed that black 2 eo = Mr. bo aye would tures 

queens from the Redwood Country ave Watte Pisses round trip oF some The fF 
aan ne as lied - ; 4500 miles, since conditions for queen 

could be supplied to those most urgent- rearing in the Smith River Valley were at lec 

ly wishing them for breeding purposes. terrible last summer. and 


An item then appeared in Gleanings to In brief: The clover flow in ’57 fail- 
the effect that the particular strain ed to develop and there was practically cilia 
might be preserved. no fall bloom. The rainy season of 
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almost 130 inches ended with 30 solid 
days of rain in March and the writer 
was not there to feed his bees. Nearly 
half the colonies died and the survivors 
were weak. There were few drones. 
With no real rain after mid-April the 
farms dried up early and the clover 
failed again. The bees were disinclined 
to rear queens. There was, indeed, one 
queen that seemed like the original 
stock but she soon disappeared mys- 
teriously, and that was that. Of the 
few queens produced, too many failed 
to become established. 

It should be mentioned that the °57 
article was actually written in 1953, 
if I remember correctly. Readers did 
not know this, and some wanted old 
granddaughters of the original queen. 
Of course, there were none to be had. 
In fact, things have changed since 1953. 
The postoffice here serves some 75,000 
people. It seemed funny that they de- 
livered all the letters without fussing 
because no street address was given. 
One letter came addressed simply: Mr. 
Beekeeper, Concord, Calif. 

Extracts from two of the letters 
could give new hope to those who ad- 
mire the blacks. Mr. W. C. Wenner, 
of Glenn, California, wrote in part: 
“Back in 1929 a friend and I experi- 
mented with mountain beekeeping. We 
caught swarms and divided some hives 
we already had. Among the swarms 
were two that were quite black. When- 
ever we removed a cover the bees 
would run out of the entrance but they 








were never mean, even in cold weather. 
Our average for the yard was 260 
pounds but those four made, each, 
from 720 to 840 pounds. They were 
full, three deep supers, every two weeks 
from July 4 to October 15. They must 
have been a strain similar to yours”. 

A fine letter, enclosing also some 
instructive and well written printed ma- 
terial, came from a queen breeder at 
Forest Edge Road, Crow Hill, Ring- 
wood, Hants, England. The writer and 
her husband are prominent in the 
B.B.K.A. The correspondent has for 
years bred the New Forest Black Strain 
of British bees. She wrote that my 
bees were undoubtedly not “Dutch”, 
or German, but British bees, and simi- 
lar to her New Forest Strain. These 
bees are said to be resistant to the Aca- 
rine disease but of course, cannot now 
be brought to the United States because 
of the quarantine. She wished she 
could rear her queens in California. 
Even in southern England, she wrote, 
it is possible to mate queens only from 
May 14 to September 14, because of 
the climate. 

It was explained that for many years 
after 1904, when the Acarine epi- 
demic destroyed all but a few pockets 
of the native bees, the bees in Britain 
were all—or part—lItalian. Neverthe- 
less, by years of patient development, 
the native strain has been restored. It 
would seem that the same could be 
accomplished here. 

But not, alas, by Woodruff. 
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"You can always see the cartoons and 
westerns again—let him watch this film 
on beekeeping.” 
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Ross Barnett supervises the uncapping operation being performed by John 
McDonagh, age 14, while Robert McGraw observes. 


Youngsters at the Wyndham Lawn Home for 
Children of Lockport; N. Y., are fast 
becoming interested in the intricacies and 
secrets of the beekeeping industry. 


Bees Serve Double Purpose 


NDER stimulation of Ross Barrett, 

30, maintenance foreman at the 
home, and Superintendent Peter Jen- 
en, the interest is growing. 

“We have harvested 50 pounds of 
honey during our first year,” Mr. Bar- 
rett asserted. He has been interested 
in bees since his youth. 

More Important Points 


But the “harvest” has other, more 
important aspects. “There are many 
things to learn from and about bees”, 
the foreman explained. 
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ARCHIE LOWERY 
Courtesy of Niagara Falls Gazette 


Utilizing the project as an “ice- 
breaker” to penetrate the personality 
shells which some _ children build 
around themselves and to arouse in- 
terest in something that may become 
worthwhile is much more than a sec- 
ondary aim. 


Using children’s fund money, two 
colonies and their queens were pur- 
chased by Mr. Barrett last April. To- 


day, the home has three colonies rep- 
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resenting an investment of about $100. 
The third hive was made by combining 
a “wild” colony taken from a nearby 
tree and one that “just stopped here,” 
Mr. Barrett said. 

“My first interest in starting the 
project was that I like bees myself. 
But I also hoped that some of the older 
boys would find an interest in them— 
and they certainly did,” he explained. 
An Interest to Share 


The project also has the full support 
of Mr. Jensen. In a recent report to 
the home’s board of directors, he told 
of the preparations by Mr. Barrett and 
the children. “These boys now have 
found an interest to share with others. 
What forces of life they have been able 
to recognize and identify with it we do 
not know, but it is a wedge that is 
opening up a new world for them.” 

The sacredness of the home as a 
place to be protected at all costs is one 
lesson taught by the bees. “Watch those 
guards at the hive entrance stop any 
strange bee or other insect that will 
try to enter,” the foreman said. 

He tossed a hastily caught cricket 
into the entrance. Two guards pounced 
on it immediately and later rolled its 
lifeless body out. They had just com- 
pleted repelling a “strange bee” that 
belonged in another hive. 

Another lesson taught is the value of 
“A Mother in the Home,” Mr. Jensen 
said. “During the work on the project 
they have watched the queen laying 
eggs, noticed how the bees toil to pro- 
vide food for a fast-growing family, 
and even social customs such as a bee 
dance was revealed before their won- 
dering eyes.” 

“One day,” he continued, “one of 
the queens was missing. They observed 
that the effect was similar to when a 
mother was missing in the human fam- 
ily—the bees kept working but they 
lost interest in protecting their home.” 
See Project Growing 

“Keeping bees is relatively easy”, Mr. 
Barrett explained. “Very little time ts 
required, but actually, we have over- 
worked ourselves in this project be- 
cause of the interest—the kids have 
been fascinated,” he said. 

He would like to see the project “de 
velop into about 10 hives,” he said. 

Besides being a home work project, 
the bees will provide honey for home 
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The boys work as a team on their project. Here 
Harry Hardinger, age 17, loosens the frames 
while Bruce Ulrich inspects the combs. 


tables, can be rented during fruit polli- 
nating seasons and wiil furnish honey 
for sale. “We also will send some to 
each member of the board of direc- 
tors,” the foreman concluded. 





1959 Price Supports 


eer gy PRICE SUPPORTS by 
area for the 1959 crop are as follows. 
For all States east of Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, and New Mexico: | 


Per Lb 
1. White and lighter table honey 9.6 
2. Extra light amber table honey 8.6 
3. Light amber table honey ay 
4. Other table honey and non- 


table honey ey» 
For the States of Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and _ states 
west hereof: 


Per Lb 

1. White and lighter table honey 8.7 

2. Extra light amber table honey 7.7 

3. Light amber table honey 6.8 
4. Other table honey and non- 

table honey 6.3 


Loans will be made at the above rate 
and honey delivered under the pur- 
chasing agreement will be purchased 
at these rates 

All prices are lower than last year 

[hose interested in taking advantage 
of this help should contact their near 
est Commodity Stabilization Service 
Office 
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Willard Straight Hall, the scene of the fifth annual meeting of the Eastern Apicultural Society. 


E. A. S. to Meet at Cornell 


H. O. BOETTCHER, PRES. 
Amityville, L. L, N. Y. 


The Eastern Apicultural Society is 
busily preparing a program for the 
fifth annual conference which will be 
held at Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York, on August 6, 7, and 8. In order 
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to make this the best conference yet, 
the officers and various committee 
chairmen have been meeting period- 
ically since the last conference in 1958. 
There will be many prominent speak- 
ers, each an expert in his field, who 
will speak on the many phases of bee- 
keeping and beekeeping problems and 
who will hold the interest of beginners, 
and experts, backlot or commercial bee- 
keepers as well as the hobbyists. For 
instance, there will be a tour to pack- 
ing plants, beeyards, the facilities at 
Cornell including the Museum and 
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Library, also a Honey Judging contest, 
Honey Cookery contest and Honey 
Show. Trophies will be awarded. There 
will be a Clinic divided into three parts, 
each to be conducted by competent 
beekeepers who will demonstrate fun- 
damental and advanced operations in 
the successful keeping of bees. These 
demonstrations will be held outdoors 
with bees and bee equipment. 

There will also be a book sale and 
book exchange where many out-of- 
print books may be obtained at reason- 
able prices. There will also be a gadget 
display where demonstrations will be 
given on types of equipment the prac- 
tical beekeeper finds useful in carrying 
out his apiary management. Of special 
interest for the ladies is the Ladies’ Tea 
scheduled for Saturday afternoon, 


which, according to the committee will 
be a wonderful program. Your presi- 
dent, Herb Boettcher, promises to keep 
the business end of the conference to 
a minimum so more time can be de- 
voted to bee problems. And, for those 
who can take all of the foregoing in- 
cluding a banquet, there will be square 
and round dancing on Friday evening. 

All of the above can be had for 
about $22 per person for the three 
days including meals and lodging. The 
detailed program for the conference 
will be published soon and should reach 
the individual members very early in 
July. This will contain information on 
registration. So again we say, plan this 
as part of your vacation and for a 
honey of a time, Cornell in °59. 


(For the program see News & Events) 


One of many picturesque sites to be seen at Cornell University. 
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If you have ever piled five full supers on a wheelbarrow you know what it’s like hi feel your back 
breaking. Try this: A baby carriage, found in ony town dump, with the top knocked off and a piece 
of clothesline to pull it. Standard baby carriages are just the right size. Your kids can haul the supers 
to the car for you.—Photo by Richard Taylor. 
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Dr. Juan-Manuel Sepulveda Gil from Malaga, Spain, here talks with Rosario Ziegler, his interpreter 
during his visit in Medina, Ohio at The A. |. Root Co. Dr. Gil came to this country on a program of 
technical aid for foreign countries sponsored by the U. S. government. He was most interested in the 
diagnosis of bee diseases, bee breeding, and honey packing procedures. 
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Mr. Hu-A-Kam, Bee Officer of the Department of Agriculture, from Georgetown, British Guiana, 
visits the Gleanings Library and talks over beekeeping with Jack Deyell. His duties in British 
Guiana include giving instructions on beekeeping to farmers. He also conducts courses for 4-H 


@ piece clubs, young farmer clubs, and for classes of primary school children. 


Their principal honey 
supers plant is Kourida which flourishes in the salty soil of the coastal regions. 


A remarkable close-up of worker bees as they are about to leave the hive. You can almost 
count the 11 small sections of the antenna. One of the three ocelli or small eyes—situated on 
erpreter the top of the head shows clearly on each bee. Notice the veins in the wings, also the hair on 
the body and legs.—Photograph by Harold Doering Kirchseeon, Spannieltenberg, Germany. 




















The Lindauer Lectures: 

HE LANGUAGE of the honeybee 

is not a verbal one but rather is 
based on a series of signs, odors, and 
tastes. Of all the living things in the 
world only man has a form of com- 
munication which is more advanced 
than that of the honeybee. 

In 1949 Professor Karl von Frisch 
of the Zoological Institute, Munich, 
Germany made an extensive tour of 
the United States and summarized our 
knowledge of bee communication at 
that time. This spring we were privi- 
leged to hear lectures by a student of 
Professor von Frisch, Dr. Martin Lin- 
dauer. Dr. Lindauer has worked with 
Professor von Frisch since the early 
1940’s and has published many articles 
and has expanded much of our infor- 
mation about communication among 
bees. 

Races of honeybees have different 
dialects. When bees of one race are 
introduced into a beehive containing 
bees of another race the dances are 
frequently misinterpreted. A dancing 
bee indicating a distance of a hundred 
yards may be misinterpreted by a bee 
of another race, the second bee think- 
ing the distance to be a hundred and 
ten or more yards. 

Dr. Lindauer has also been interest- 
ed in the evolution of communication 
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Research 
Review 


DR. ROGER A. MORSE 
Research Editor of Gleanings 

and Ass’t. Prof. of Apiculture 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


among bees. He has studied the bees 
of India including the giant bee Apis 
dorsata, and the smaller bee Apis 
indica. It has been found that Apis 
indica does not dance on the vertical 
comb surface as do our own honey- 
bees, but rather dances on a platform 
on top of the nest. The small bee of 
India does therefore not need the orien- 
tation of the sun but indicates direction 
directly. 

The stingless bees of South America 
have an even more primitive method 
of communication. In this case the 
dancing bee incites other bees in the 
nest and the newly recruited foragers 
actually follow the scout bee to the 
food source. The scouts of some spe- 
cies lay down odor trails. 

A very interesting experiment per- 
formed with these bees by Dr. Lin- 
dauer consisted of placing a nest on 
one side of a lake and a food source 
on the opposite side. Scouts were able 
to find the food, but because they 
were unable to lay down a trail across 
the lake they could not guide new for- 
agers to the food source. A rope was 
then strung across the lake and several 
branches were placed on it so the scout 
bees could lay down an odor trail 
across the rope and thus guide the 
foraging bees across the lake. 

It is highly significant that in a 
time when we are building bigger and 
better airplanes and preparing for trips 
into outer space that we should still be 
making considerable headway in the 
field of natural science. 

When we think of the advances to- 
day in the field of poultry husbandry, 
dairying, truck gardening, etc., we re- 
alize that beekeeping is in many ways 
a very primitive industry. The reason 
for this is that we have not as yet 
been able to change the bee, but have 

(Continued on page 445) 
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FROM FovesS"* LANDS 


Translated and Edited by ERIKA BARTH, San Antonio, Texas 





Honey Lowers Blood Pressure: 
HEN THE inspector of schools, 
Mr. H. Vogelgesang, in Bergzabern, 

Germany complained of a continuous 
tired feeling he visited his physician 
who promptly diagnosed his complaint 
as low blood pressure. Although the 
blood pressure was a low 95 his doctor 
felt confident that he could soon raise 
it with drops he prescribed. 

Mr. Vogelgesang was in the habit of 
consuming large amounts of honey, es- 
pecially in the morning and at night, 
and although he had heard that honey 
lowers blood pressure, he continued to 
eat his normal amount. A week later 
the blood pressure was still only 97 
and again the same the following 
week. The physician suspected his pa- 
tient of forgetting to take his medica- 
tion. When he was shown the half- 
empty bottle he was completely puz- 
zled. At that time Mr. Vogelgesang 
laughingly mentioned that what the 
doctor tried to push up, he held down 
by his honey consumption. To prove 
his point he completely abstained from 
eating any honey the following week 
and his blood pressure promptly rose 
to 135. The doctor could not believe 
that honey had held the blood pressure 
down, whereupon Mr. Vogelgesang re- 
turned to his farmer honey eating hab- 
its. A week later the blood pressure 
had dropped to 103. When he again 
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stopped eating honey it promptly went 
back up to 137. 

This experiment was repeated twice. 
Each time with the same results. After 
this, his doctor too, was convinced that 
honey lowers blood pressure. This hap- 
pened three years ago. Mr. Vogelge- 
sang still eats his honey; however only 
a fraction of what he consumed before. 
Today his blood pressure fluctuates be- 


tween 135-140. 
Suedwestdeutscher Imker, August 1958. 


German Honey Advertising: 
R. KARL KIPPHAN of Wallkill, 
New York has focused attention 

on a handsome, full color, six page 

brochure printed in cooperation with 
the German Beekeepers’ Association, 
the National Department of Nutrition, 

Agriculture and Forestry, and the As- 

sociation of Honey Packers. A _ half 

million of these brochures were given 
to public institutions, as well as doc- 
tors, co-ops, and to newspapers for 
display for the “enlightenment” of the 
public. Beekeepers were also asked to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to 
pass them on to their customers. ; 

The advertisement pamphlet, exqui- 
sitely illustrated, went about answering 
the questions most often asked bee- 
keepers by their customers. Printed in 
five parts under the headings: 

1. The great value of the small hon- 
ey bee. (History: Fossils show that 
bees were on earth millions of years 
before man. Characteristics: The bee 
is “true” to one flower.) 

2. How honey is produced from nec- 
tar. (Showing in drawings the four 
stages a bee goes through before she 
becomes a field bee. How bees “fan” 
honey to evaporate water, etc.) 

3. Honey is tasty, nutritious and 
medicinal. (Explains the value of hon- 

(Continued on page 433) 
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Importance of Roadside Honey Stands 


OADSIDE STANDS are quite common in sections of the country where traffic 
is heavy and where tourists travel. Such stands should be located where cars 
have space to turn off and park while occupants are visiting stands. 

There should be approach signs at least half a mile each side of the honey 
stand. The lettering on the signs should be large enough to be read by those trav- 
eling at a high rate of speed. 

The honey stand should be clean and attractive. There are different types 
of stands, some large, others rather small. Most stands are arranged so that differ- 
ent sizes of jars can be displayed. It seems to be an advantage to have honey 
prices posted. 

Some roadside stands have observation hives so arranged that the inmates 
of the hives may be seen at work. A one-frame hive with glass sides permits a 
close-up view of brood, bees, and queen as well as honey and pollen. 

Printed matter on bees and honey helps to create interest. There should be 
someone at the stand who can answer questions regarding honey and bees. 

Roadside honey stands bring honey to the attention of thousands of peo- 
ple who otherwise might not think of honey. If some of these people purchase 
honey they may ask for it at their market and become steady honey customers. 
Roadside honey stands do serve a useful purpose, not only for the owners but also 
for our beekeeping industry. 


Colony Morale and Swarming 


EEKEEPING LITERATURE makes a few references to colony morale. Much 

has been written on bee behavior which is related to the morale of a colony. 
It is difficult to put.into words just what colony morale is. In the human realm 
we sometimes refer to the morale of a family, town or community as being good 
or perhaps poor. One definition given is, “Morality, moral principles, teachings 
or conduct”. As a matter of fact it may be far-fetched to use the word morale 
in connection with honeybee behavior. The word conduct in the foregoing defi- 
nition appears to warrant our doing so. 

Morale in a hive of bees has to do with the behavior or conduct of the 
colony. It seems obvious then that in order to maintain good colony morale we 
should make a more comprehensive study of bee behavior. We know from experi- 
ence that some colonies go through the season without attempting to swarm while 
others apparently swarm on the slightest provocation. The reason for this differ- 
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ence may not be well understod, especially when all colonies in the apiary have 
been given practically the same management. Some strains or races of bees seem 
to have pronounced swarming propensities. A few beekeepers may think that it is 
possible to produce a strain of bees that is non-swarming. If there is such a strain, 
we have not yet seen it. 

Colonies that are making preparations for swarming do not store surplus 
honey with normal vigor. Their working morale is weakened, so far as honey 
gathering is concerned. They are intent on swarming. They apparently cannot 
and do not make preparations for swarming and at the same time store honey 
normally. 

It seems desirable, therefore, when attempting to have a colony store the 
maximum crop of honey, to manipulate the bees in such a manner as to make it 
as easy as possible for the bees to store the maximum crop. This can be done by 
supplying ample comb space when needed, or a little in advance of the time the 
space is actually needed. 

Colonies headed with old queens are likely to swarm sooner than colonies 
with young queens. Replacing old worn-out queens with young vigorous queens 
from a strain of bees superior in honey gathering qualities helps to maintain good 
colony morale. When we know more about bee behavior or colony morale and 
when we better understand how and when to perform certain hive manipulations 
throughout the season, we will secure larger crops of honey than at present. 

An understanding of how to maintain good colony morale is essential for 
maximum success in beekeeping. 


Requeening and Queen Introduction 
OME BEEKEEPERS requeen annually, others every two years, and still others 
when they find colonies that need new queens. Some years ago we practiced 
requeening each August. As we look back on what we did we now realize that in 
some instances we may have removed and killed better queens than the ones we 
introduced. Sometimes a queen will do better work during the second year than 
she did during the first year. This may be the exception rather than the rule. 

In our opinion requeening should be done when new queens are needed 
and this can be determined, as a rule, by judging the condition of the brood pat- 
tern and the amount of brood in the hive. The age of the queen can usually be 
determined by her appearance. If she is shiny and slow moving, she may be 
reaching the end of her usefulness. 

When queens are given the range of double brood chambers, they are like- 
ly to lay themselves out sooner than they would in the production of section comb 
honey when it is necessary to crowd each queen down to less comb space in order 
to get the comb honey sections well filled. 

It would be interesting to know just how many methods of introducing 
queens to colonies have been used and advocated during the years. Each bee- 
keeper has a method of his own which seems to meet his requirements. 

The majority of queens are introduced in queen mailing and introducing 
cages in which bees are received from shippers. When queens are introduced 
during the honey flow they are more likely to be accepted than they are during a 
dearth of nectar. In some instances queens being introduced are not accepted 
and the bees rear young queens from cells built after the queens being introduced 
are killed by the bees. 

It has been our experience that some colonies positively will not accept 
queens nor will they rear queens of their own, even when combs of eggs and 
young larvae are given to the queenless colonies. 

In a book entitled “Are Bees Reflex Machines?” by H. B. Buettel-Reepen, 
Ph.D. and published by The A. I. Root Company in 1907, we find the following 
statement: “It is curious that there are colonies that will not allow themselves to 
be requeened; then all artifices are in vain”. 

Regardless of how queens are introduced, it is essential to have each colo- 
ny headed by a good prolific queen because, as one of our beekeeping authorities 
said at a recent meeting, “A good queen is the cornerstone of good beekeeping”. 
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NYBODY WANNA BUY about a 
half bushel of dead bees? A couple 
of weeks ago, right at the peak of ap- 
ple bloom, there was a drift of dead 
bees in front of my hives, that looked 
like a high water mark on the beach of 
a seashore resort. Nobody knows for 
sure just what happened, but the cir- 
cumstantial evidence seems to indicate 
that some idiot sprayed his apple trees 
just at the wrong time. It must have 
been a slow poison, otherwise the bees 
would not have been able to get home 
before they died. And heaven only 
knows how many bees never did make 
it home. 

I can’t prove anything, but there is 
an amateur farmer not too far from 
here who seems to be trying to operate 
a vast project by using half-vast ideas. 
He seems to be a nice enough chap, 
and I know that he wouldn't do a 
dumb stunt like that on purpose, and 
I don’t even know if he sprayed his 
trees, but I can ask him sometime, and 
that I am going to do the first chance 
I get 

Every colony had some dead. A cou- 
ple of colonies only a few, but some of 
them, the strongest naturally, had a 
quart or more on the alighting board, 
and in a half circle about three feet 
from the entrance. Included in this 
number is the pet project I wrote about 
last month. 

What this is going to do to my honey 
crop I don’t know. The colonies that 
were affected the least were far from 
being at their peak. Whether or not 
they will build up in time remains to 
be seen. They are still weak, but im- 
proving; the locust is starting, and so 
is the clover and vetch. One colony 
that I started with a package in April 
has a comb honey super on it, and 
glory be, the bees are in it. Up again, 
down again, Finnegan, that’s me. 

Ah well, where there are people, 
there are troubles. And the way it is 
building up around here, my troubles 
are just beginning. First thing you 
know, some young squirt who has just 
moved in will demand that I move my 
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bees because they will be a menace to 
the children that he hasn’t got yet. 
They say that the first hundred years 
are the hardest, so I still have a long 
way to go. This is only my 25th year 
with the bees. 

We have two kinds of wild cherry 
around here. One of them has a regu- 
lar cherry blossom and blooms very 
early. The fruit is just like a pie 
cherry, only it is small. The robins 
love them. The other species has its 
flowers in clusters about four inches 
long and say an inch in diameter. 
There could be a hundred or more 
individual blossoms in the cluster. This 
blooms about a month later, and ends 
just about the time that the locust 
comes in. Generally the bees work it 
nicely and it plugs the gap between 
apple and locust. The trees were sim- 
ply loaded this year, but the bees paid 
it no attention at all. They stayed 
home in droves, and the hives showed 
nothing at all coming in. Yet these 
blossoms were literally covered with a 
multitude of assorted bugs, all of which 
seemed to be getting something. 

Of course it could be that there were 
sO many naughty bugs that there was- 
n’t any room for my nice refined work- 
ers, but it just isn’t possible. There are 
so many of those trees within flying 
distance that a hundred colonies should 
be able to make a living, at least dur- 
ing that bloom. The bloom has faded 
as I write this, but it looks as though 
the set of fruit was very poor. Can 
it be that all those bugs didn’t pollinate 
it, and does it need honeybees to do 
the job? I am not too sorry that the 
bees didn’t get any surplus from it. In 
years when they work in the supers 
while it is blooming, I get what I call 
the “tom-cat tang” in my honey. May- 
be it is just coincidence, but all I need 
it for is to build up. 

If I had the brains and the facilities, 
I'd like to do some research work on 
this nectar secretion business. If we 
knew more about it, maybe we could 
go places and do things that we dream 
about but which never seem to work 
out. 
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Let’s Talk 
About 


AT’S-CLAW (Acacia Greggii) is a 

well known honey plant in Texas. 
H. B. Parks wrote in his VALUABLE 
PLANTS NATIVE TO TEXAS, “One 
of the best honey plants in the state”. 
There are thousands of acres of almost 
worthless land, which if planted to this 
shrub would become honey producing 
and at the same time this leguminous 
shrub would break up and improve the 
soil. As shown in the photograph, there 
are on the stems, long curved, cruel 
claws resembling those of a cat, which 
make this species of cat’s-claw a diffi- 
cult shrub to get through if planted as 
JULY, 1959 


Long flowered Catsclaw (Acacia Greggii).—Photo by H. B. Lovell. 


HONEY PLANTS 


| 


HARVEY B. LOVELL 
University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 


a hedge or thicket. The long clusters 
of yellowish flowers have given it the 
common name of long-flowered cat’s- 
claw, in contrast to the ball cat’s- 
claw which has round flower clusters. 
The leaves are twice compound. Parks 
describes eight species of Acacia, not 
all of which have claws. 

As a honey plant, cat’s-claw rates 
very high because of the beautiful 
white honey it yields, which is often 
mixed with that of mesquite and some- 
times other desert shrubs of the chap- 
arral. J. D. Beals of Harlingen, Texas, 
wrote me that cat’s-claw blooms from 
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white honey which granulates readily. 
His largest yield was 160 pounds with 
an average yield in good years of 40 
pounds. Howard Hatch of Marathon 
in west Texas wrote that “cat’s-claw 
blooms from April 20 to June 15. The 
honey is extra light amber in color with 
a heavy body (water content from 14 
to 17 per cent). My largest surplus 
was 200 pounds with an average of 40 
pounds. I have not known cat’s-claw to 
fail completely even after being killed 
by freezing.” 

In both Arizona and New Mexico, 
cat’s-claw and mesquite, together make 
a pair of honey plants from which the 
nectar flow is heavy, fast and often 
quite short. One beekeeper writes, 
“Arizona’s finest and most delightful 
honey comes from the catkins of these 
two trees. Cat’s-claw honey is consid- 
ered slightly the better of the two for 
both flavor and color, though one can 
hardly be told from the other, even by 
a beekeeper.” Some years ago I was 
given a sample of cat’s-claw honey at 
Uvalde, Texas, by W. O. Victor, Sr., 
one of the great beekeepers of the 
southwest. It was white in color and 
had granulated. 

Texas. Dr. A. H. Alex of College Sta- 
tion writes me that the citrus flow in 
the Rio Grande was satisfactory this 
spring, but not much surplus was ex- 
tracted because most beekeepers use 
the honey to build up and increase the 
number of their colonies before moving 
them farther north. Citrus honey in- 
cludes both orange and grapefruit al- 
though the former is considered a 
better yielder. The big freeze of 10 
years ago killed most of the citrus trees 
in Texas but the orchards have made 
a good comeback. 

Dr. Alex adds, “The clearing of 
brush in south and southwest Texas has 
eliminated a lot of valuable bee pasture 

guajillo, mesquite, catsclaw, and 
other brush—and proportionally few- 
er colonies are kept there now. Last 
year | saw miles of guajillo (pro- 
nounced waheyo) along the highway 
in Live Oak County, and there is still 
some brush in a few areas, but guajillo 
is often erratic in nectar secretion.” 

The changes in vegetation in Texas 
are not all bad, however, as Dr. Alex 
points out that in some areas extensive 
stands of juniper (called cedar) have 
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April to May and produces a water- 





which are more valuable to the bee- 
keeper than the original stands. An- 
other good honey plant, the mesquite 
tree, has spread all over Texas in mod- 


ern times and often yields a good crop 


cf honey. A new species of tree, the 
Chinese tallow tree, has been planted 
extensively around Houston and other 
places in east Texas where it yields 
large surpluses. 

Walter Kelley has planted several 
thousand of these trees around his 
queen yard in southern Louisiana and 
gave me a package of seeds which I 
planted in our greenhouse recently. The 
seeds germinated quickly, but it is 
doubtful if this tropical tree will sur- 
vive the winters in this area. 

Florida. Robert W. Snow of Arca- 
dia recently sent me a sample of spring 
honey collected in April on the flat 
lands about 20 miles northwest of Lake 
Okeechobee. He adds that large quan- 
tities of white Dutch clover were in 
bloom along with considerable thistle, 
some Spanish needles and several uni- 
dentified plants. The honey is white 
to very light amber with a pleasant 
flavor which resembles that of white 
clover honey farther north, but with a 
touch of some other flavor evidently 
from some other species of flower. 
Florida thistles are closely related to 
Canada thistle and produce a white 
honey of fine quality. I once saw. a 
display of beautiful thistle honey at 
the state fair in Tampa. I suspect there 
is some thistle honey mixed with the 
clover honey in Snow’s sample, to the 
improvement of the honey. 

From Dade City, Florida, comes a 
letter from A. Purkes asking about 
beard’s-tongue (Penstemen lzevigatus). 
[his is a good question because many 
years ago this attractive plant became 
very abundant in some areas and was 
reputed to have yielded up to 200 
pounds of surplus. It became known 
as “The Wonder Honey Plant,” but 
does not seem to have been common 
enough since to attract attention of 
local beekeepers. Anyone in Florida 
or elsewhere who has made honey from 
beard’s-tongue please write me and 
give details. A couple of years ago I 
drove through West Virginia and found 
the hillsides for miles covered with the 
tall, many-flowered stalks of beard’s- 
tongue, but heard of no surplus. 
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Honey Banana Crunch Ice Cream, individual and bulk.—Photo courtesy Kellogg Co. 


Smooth and Cool 


MALL WONDER drive-ins and ice 

cream stations do such a thriving 
business! That cool, velvety sweetness 
slips down so smoothly to comfort 
heat-weary folks. Why not keep a good 
supply of honey way coolers in the 
refrigerator? They are so easy to pre- 
pare, are smooth and velvety and have 
that incomparable subtle flavor that 
honey, skillfully used, imparts to many 
cookery treats. Small fry won't be 
teasing for “change” so much and they 
will be getting more health-giving hon- 
ey to boot. When partially frozen, 
spoon part of the mixture into paper 
cups, as shown in the photo; keep a 
supply of plastic spoons on hand. No 
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MRS. BENJ. NIELSEN 


Aurora, Nebraska 
fuss, no muss, no bother! You will 
find Dad and other not so small fry 


patronizing the home ice cream stand 
too. 

Start with these, then do 
perimenting on your own. 


some ex- 
It’s fun! 
Honey Banana Crunch Ice Cream 

Two eggs, 4% cup honey, | cup 
mashed ripe bananas, %4 teaspoon al- 
mond flavoring, 174 cup heavy cream, 
3 cups oven toasted rice cereal, 43 cup 
brown sugar, ’2 cup chopped nutmeats, 
and 3 tablespoons butter 


Beat eggs with honey until thick; 
stir in bananas and flavoring. Whip 
(Continued on page 432) 
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A Queen Storage Frame 


qocse QUEENS you get by mail 
can be stored in one of your hives 
for a couple of weeks (maybe longer— 
I haven’t tried it) where they'll get 
plump and healthy while you’re wait- 
ing for a good opportunity to use them. 
Remove the attendant workers and just 
put the cages, screen down, on top of 
and between the frames of a populous 
hive. The bees will take care of them 
through the screen. Or make a queen 





RICHARD TAYLOR 
West Barrington, R. I. 


storage frame, by tacking a cleat along 
the inside top of a shallow frame so 
the cages just fit. Holds 12 cages. 
When you get down to five or six 
queens, you can fill the blank space 
with a piece of wood, to prevent burr 
comb. A rubber band slipped endwise 
around the frame holds the cages in 
place. Pop the frame into any hive, 
and your queens will be warm and 
well fed until needed. 





HAVE YOU SEEN 
THIS BEE TREE? 


R. C. RICHARDS 
Mayville, N. Y. 


HILE AT St. Petersburg, Florida, 

I took the accompanying picture of 
a “bee-tree” which stands in the Miller 
Park where thousands of persons as- 
semble on the many green benches. 
Within a few feet, under the bee open- 
ing, you may see tke bees flying in 
January. 

I discovered the bee-tree two winters 
ago when I was there. I don’t know 
how much longer this swarm has been 
in this small tree. 
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My First Beekeepers’ Meeting 


-, I WERE to report on the National 
Meeting in Chicago, 1893, the same 
year as the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition, | would not need much space, 
for at the time I was only 10 years old. 
I do recall that the genial Dr. Mason 
of Toledo, was in charge of the Ohio 
exhibit in the Agricultural Building. My 
most vivid recollection is that of walk- 
ing with my father and getting lost. 
Frantically, I began zigzagging around 
and finally collided with my mother 
whom we had not seen since early that 
morning! Visions of being taken to the 
lost children’s department vanished; 
then, in a few minutes we found father, 
who meanwhile had stood still, turning 
slowly around looking in all directions 
for me. 


The Meeting in Denver in 1902 


This was a joint meeting of the Na- 
tional Beekeepers’ Association and the 
Colorado State Beekeepers’ Association, 
held in Representatives’ Hall, Denver, 
September 3, 4, and 5. This was nine 
years later and I was 19. 

Recently one of our grandsons, hunt- 
ing for cancelled stamps, ransacked a 
box in the attic containing upwards of 
a million letters that I wrote to one 
Mabel Knisely of Butler, Indiana. 
Among them was a letter, (a daily liter- 
ary effort) in which I enclosed a pro- 
gram of this Denver meeting. It was a 
good program and well varied. There 
was a four-cornered discussion by four 
prominent apiarists. Today it would be 
called a “panel discussion”. It was fol- 
lowed by a general debate. 

In the evening of the first day there 
were addresses by President W. Z. Hut- 
chinson, Secretary Mason, mentioned 
above, and Director, Dr. C. C. Miller. 

There followed a lecture by Ernest, 
my brother. I was Vice President in 
charge of the stereoptican, a huge, 
heavy affair with big glass slides. I re- 
member I got out of breath carrying 
it up the Capitol steps. It was my first 
introduction to the rare atmosphere of 
a city a mile high. 
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H. H. ROOT 
Medina, Ohio 


Others on the program whose names 
even then were known nationally, were 
C. A. Hatch, H. C. Morehouse, Prof. 
C. P. Gillette, J. F. McIntire, R. C. 
Aiken, George W. York, W. L. Porter, 
and M. A. Gill. 

Again, I could record all I remember 
of the program in a very short para- 
graph. My 55-year-old letter gave the 
secret. I seemed to be more interested 
in the young lady from the Hoosier 
state than in comb or extracted honey. 
My daily letters were not for publica- 
tion but for keeps, shown by the fact 
that after the lapse of 55 years, my 
grandson who found the letter, was 
also the Hoosier lady’s grandson. 

Jacob served seven years for Leah 
and then such was his love for Rachel 
that he served another seven for her. 
I had served one year for Mabel, the 
brown-eyed maiden from Indiana, and 
I was to serve another three, for we 
were married in September 1905. Since 
then I have served (hard labor) another 
fifty-three years and a half. 
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‘ bd 
Mr. A. M. Shah, Apiculturist member of the Council of the All India Bee- 
keepers’ Association, holding copies of Gleanings and American Bee Journal. 
A bee has also come to accompany him with this photograph, seen on his 


forehead 


YY) Pre 
Bees 
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Photo courtesy Allied Brothers Apiarists.) 


N KASFIMIR 


Modern methods of handling bees were 
unknown in this country up to about 


1930. Most of the people still 
believe that it is a king bee 
which rules the colony. 


ASHMIR (Switzerland of the East) 

is situated in the Northwest of Indo- 
Pakistan, sub-continent touching bord- 
ers of U.S.S.R., China, and Afganistan. 
It is a mountainous country covered by 
dense forests with fertility of land, 
abundance of water and variety of nat- 
ural products. The valley is over 5,000 
feet above sea level. To quote Mr. 
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A. M. SHAH 
Srinagar, Kashmir, India 


Moore, a European visitor, about this 
beautiful land: “Welcome to the happy 
valley where the world comes to an end 
and paradise begins.” 

As Kashmir is famous for its bounti- 
ful natural scenery and climate, so are 
the Kashmir bees and honey famous for 
their best qualities. In the words of Dr. 
T. W. Millen, M.Sc., D.V.M. of United 
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States who visited Kashmir in the year 
1944: “You (Kashmir) have the best 
bees and the best bee flora in this (Indo- 
Pakistan) sub-continent.” 

Beekeeping in Kashmir exists from 
times immemorial. Kashmir bees are 
disease free, moderate in swarming im- 
pulse, resistant to severe cold (below 
zero) and laborious. Kashmir honey is 
also famous for its fine flavors, light 
colors, density and medicinal values. 

We find many good old beekeepers 
who keep bees in the wall hives which 
are clay pots, raw or baked, just like 
log hives. They are fixed in the walls 
of houses. Many commercial potters 
also manufacture these clay pots. 

Generally bees are found in every 
part of Kashmir. These are biggest in 
size of all the bees found in this sub- 
continent. The worker comb size is 
about 15% cells per 3 linear inches. 
Average production per wall hive var- 
ies from 30 to 60 pounds in the differ- 
ent localities. In many individual cases 
it exceeds 80 pounds. 

Keeping of bees in many parts of 
Kashmir is a regular trade. Many in- 
dividual beekeepers have more than 30 
wall hives each. In early spring the 
bottoms of these wall hives are cleaned 
where refuse etc. accumulates and re- 
mains a source for breeding of wax 
moths. Swarming is checked to an ap- 
preciable extent by removing of queen 
cells and sometimes by destroying 
brood, though the latter method is not 
economical. I have seen many bee- 
keepers of old system catching swarms 
by holding queens with raw thread tied 
loosely just near the thorax. In late 
summer about three-fourths of the 
combs of wall hives are cut. These 
contain dark amber and poor flavored 
honey, collected during summer days. 
The poor grade honey and darker col- 
ored combs thus remind the bees to 
prepare fresh combs for honey of light- 
er color. 

The main and the only crop collected 
by the old system is in autumn. The 
source of nectar for this crop is Plec- 
tranthus bushes (local name “Sula 
Kath”) which are abundantly found on 
the slopes of hills throughout Kashmir. 
This gives honey of water white color 
and excellent flavor etc. Generally the 
autumn honey flow starts about the Ist 
of August. In favorable weather con- 
ditions the bees fill in the whole wall 
hive by middle of September and ac- 
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Mr. Lala Kumar, 97 years of age, 
a beekeeper of the old system. 


cordingly their owners remove the back 
lid and give additional space by attach- 
ing one more clay pot or basket. By 
middle of October most of the honey 
is capped and taken away. Smoke is 
applied and the combs cut out. Well 
trained hands avoid to a great extent 
killing of bees, and mixing of brood and 
dead bees with honey. A few honey 
combs are left uncut in the wall hive 
to serve as stores for bees during winter. 

We have many old beekeepers of 
about 100 years age. They have been 


(Continued on page 431) 





Wall (pot) vhive. 
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BEEKEEPING SHORT COURSE 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pa. 

August 17 to 21, 1959 

The annual Beekeeping Short Course 
of the Pennsylvania State University 
will be held at University Park, Pa., on 
August 17 to 21, 1959, announced Dr. 
Fred C. Snyder, Director of Short 
Courses. 

This five day course has been offer- 
ed annually since 1946 with an average 
attendance of 40 students. 

Much of the instruction is by actual 
work with bees in the five University 
bee yards and with the laboratory 
equipment. Students should bring their 
own veils and gloves. 

The course is planned to help bee- 
keepers increase their income and pro- 
vide a larger pollination service for 
farmers and vegetable gardeners. 

Included in the instruction will be 
spring management and swarm control 
for comb and extracted honey produc- 
tion, methods of wintering bees, control 
of diseases and enemies of the honey- 
bee, extracting and bottling of honey, 
queen rearing, requeening, fall man- 
agement, marketing of honey, and care 
of bees for pollination of fruit and 
other crops. 

Fee for the course is $7.25 for resi- 
dents of Pennsylvania and $12.25 for 
non-Pennsylvania residents. 

More information and application 
blanks can be secured from Dr. Fred 
Snyder, Director of Short Courses, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, The Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, Pa. 


Summer Picnic of 
S. E. MINNESOTA 
Beekeepers’ Association 
St. Charles, Minn. 
July 19 (Sunday) 
The summer meeting and picnic of 
the Southeastern Minnesota Beekeep- 
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ers’ Association will be held at the 
park in St. Charles, Minn. on July 19 
(Sunday). Leo Kieffer has promised 
to take care of details and we can ex- 
pect a fine program and get-to-gether. 
Free ice cream and coffee will be 
served. All beekeepers are _ invited. 
—F. Q. Bunch, Sec’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Annual Summer Beekeepers’ Meeting 
Amherst, Mass. 
July 11, 1959 
The annual summer meeting for bee- 
keepers sponsored by the College of 
Agriculture and the Department of 
Entomology and Plant Pathology, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, will be held 
on Saturday, July 11, 1959, in Am- 
herst. An interesting and informative 
program is being prepared. Further de- 
tails will be made available at a later 
date. It is hoped that all beekeepers 
who are interested will come to the 
meeting. Any visitors from adjacent 
states are also cordially invited to at- 
tend and participate—F. R. Shaw. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Luzerne Co. Beekeepers’ Association 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
August 19, 1959 
Twilight meeting at 6 P.M. at Bern- 
ard Riley’s Apiary, R. D. 4, Mt. Top, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


MIDWESTERN 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Kansas City, Kansas 
July 12, 1959 

The Midwestern Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its regular monthly 
meeting at the apiary of Mr. Glenn 
Borchardt, 52nd St. and Cleveland, 
Kansas City, Kansas, at 2:30 P.M., 
Sunday, July 12, 1959. Everyone wel- 
come.—Carroll L. Barrett, Sec. 
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ILLINOIS 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Lemont, Illinois 
July 12, 1959 


The mid-summer meeting of the IIli- 
nois State Beekeepers’ Association will 
be held on July 12, at St. Mary’s Mis- 
sion, Lemont, Ill.—Edward J. Danz, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


IOWA 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Oelwein, Iowa 
July 11, 1959 


The summer meeting of the Iowa 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held 
in Oelwein, starting at the plant of 
Earl Robinson on July 11, 1959. Reg- 
istration will start at 9:00 a.m. with a 
conducted tour of the plant at 10:30 
a.m. After a tour the group will pro- 
ceed directly to the Oelwein City Park 
for a pot-luck luncheon. We urge all 
of you to participate in this luncheon. 
Coffee and lemonade will be furnished. 
A program is being planned for the af- 
ternoon with plenty of time being re- 
served for group discussions. Plan to 
attend this meeting and bring friends. 
—Glen L. Stanley, Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Cook’s Forest 
August 22, 1959 


The Pennsylvania State Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its summer meet- 
ing and picnic in Cook’s Forest on 
August 22. We hope to have: Dr. 
Roger Morse of Cornell University as 
our chief speaker. Candidates for 1959 
Honey Queen should attend this meet- 
ing. All beekeepers and their friends 
are urged to come and spend the day 
in one of the last remaining stands of 


| Virgin timber to be found in eastern 


U.S.A.—A. R. Dean, Secretary. 


GEORGIA 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Lithia Springs, Ga. 
July 19, 1959 
July 19th meeting of the North 
Georgia Beekeepers’ Association will 
be held at Marie’s Lake, Lithia Springs, 
Georgia, country home of Eddie J. 
Karst. There will be fishing and boat- 
ing for those who wish. Picnic lunch. 
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B. C. CANADA 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
March 21, 1959 

The annual meeting of the Beekeep- 
ers’ Association was held in Vancouver 
at Edith Adams Cottage with a full 
complement of members on March 21, 
1959. The various reports showed in- 
creased membership, and a strong fi- 
nancial standing. Officers elected for 
1959: President, C. Kennedy; Past 
President, W. C. Dickson; First Vice 
President, W. Quaade; Second Vice 
President, H. H. Luke; Auditor, W. G. 
Black; Directors, Wm. Robinson, E. 
Ellis, G. Payne, H. Rock; Social Com- 
mittee, Mrs. W. C. Dickson, Miss M. 
Price; Program, G. Payne; Publicity, 
Ed. Ellis——Wm. Robinson, Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Berks Co. Beekeepers’ Association 
Leesport, Pa. 
July 25, 1959 
Our Berks County Association will 
hold their summer picnic on Saturday, 
July 25, at 2 P.M. EDST. At the On- 
telaunee orchard located on Route 122 
at Leesport about nine miles north of 
Reading, Pa. An interesting program 
has been planned. Our famous Honey 
Ice Cream will be served. Bring your 
smoker for the smoker contest. All 
persons interested in beekeeping are 
invited—Samuel B. Althouse, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


VIRGINIA 
State Beekeepers’ Association 

Lynchburg, Va. 

July 25, 1959 
The Virginia State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation are holding their regular sum- 
mer picnic, July 25, in Lynchburg at 
Miller Park. All beekeepers are in- 
vited to come and bring a basket. We 
plan to have an out of ‘state speaker, 
and a good time to be had by all. 
Watermelon feast in the afternoon. 
—Henry W. Weatherford. Sec.-Treas. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Middlesex County Beekeepers’ Assoc. 
Newtonville, Massachusetts 
July 25, 1959 
The July 1959 outdoor meeting of 
the Middlesex County Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will be held at the home and 
apiary of Mr. and Mrs. Bilezikian, 476 
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Lowell Avenue, Newtonville, Mass., on 
Saturday 25, at 2:00 P.M. The devel- 
opment of the Club Hive will be dem- 
onstrated and the Bilezikian hives will 
also be opened. Beginners are invited 
to come and bring their problems. All 
those attending should bring picnic sup- 
pers. A charcoal grill will be available. 
Coffee and ice cream will be served. 
—M. Southwick, Corres. Sec. 


EASTERN APICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
August 6, 7, 8, 1959 

HE FIFTH annual meeting of the 

E.A.S. will be held at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York, on August 
6, 7, and 8, 1959. The Empire State 
Honey Producers Association will be 
the host beekeepers. 

Registration: 

Upon arrival on the Cornell campus 
please come first to Willard Straight 
Hall. This building is immediately 
south of the library tower which is the 
highest structure on the campus and is 
on the brink of the hill. Here you will 
be assigned rooms and may register 
for special breakfasts, Friday tour, the 
dance on Friday, and the banquet. The 
E.A.S registration fee is three dollars 
and to guarantee accomodations one 
should register as soon as possible. 
Cornell is making no _ registration 
charges. Forward the registration fee 
to: Office of Apiculture, Department 
of Entomology, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. Make checks pay- 
able to the secretary, Mrs. Maxine 
Manchester. 

Expenses: 

Expenses for the meetings will be as 
follows: 

Registration fee ........ $3.00 
Room, Single (per night) 4.00 
Double (per night) 5.00 
Cots per night 

(children under 12 only) 1.50 
Banquet 2.75 

The remaining meals may be pur- 
chased at low cost in one of the three 
cafeterias on campus or at one of sev- 
eral restaurants in College Town which 
is two blocks from Willard Straight 
Hall. 
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Special Features and Information 
Honey Show: 


Mr. W. W. Clarke, Jr., Extension 
Apiculturist of State College, Pennsyl- 
vania is Superintendent of the honey 
show. This year bronze trophies which 
become the permanent property of the 
winners will be given in five classes. 
There will be classes for liquid honey, 
chunk honey, finely granulated honey, 
a shallow frame of bulk honey, bees- 
wax, and baked goods. The baked 
goods group has four classes: 1 dozen 
cookies, 1 cake (any flavor), 4% pound 
candy, and | loaf of bread. Details 
concerning the honey show may be 
found in a copy of the program which 
may be obtained by writing to the 
Office of Apiculture, Department of 
Entomology, Cornell University, Itha- 
ca, New York. 

Gadget Display: 

Mr. William K. Davis of Rhode Is- 
land is directing the gadget display. 
People in several states have volun- 
teered to help and if you have any 
novel equipment or know of anyone 
who does, please contact the chairman 
at 81 Bergen Street, Providence, R. I. 
Ladies’ Program: 


On Saturday afternoon from 3:00 to 
4:30 p.m. there will be a special tea 
and entertainment for the ladies. Mrs. 
Herbert O. Boettcher will be in charge 
of the program which will be held’ in 
the Elmhirst Room of Willard Straight 
Hall. 

Book Booth: 


A book stall for the purchase, sale, 
and exchange of old and new books 
and magazines relating to beekeeping 
will be found in the Art Room of Wil- 
lard Straight Hall with Mr. Aylmer J. 
Jones of Massachusetts in charge. New, 
currently in-print books will be offered 
for sale at list prices. Old, out-of-print 
books will be bought, sold, and ex- 
changed. Magazine subscriptions will 
be taken, and old journals will be 
bought, sold, or exchanged. Bring your 
books and magazines to the booth, ob- 
tain a receipt, and leave word in writ- 
ing as to what you will accept for the 
swap. We will do our best to make 
the trade you want. 


Beginners’ Clinic: 
Mr. A. R. Dean of Pennsylvania is 


in charge of this year’s beginners’ clin- 
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ic. Weather permitting there will be 
demonstrations on the lawn behind the 
meeting hall at 4:00 p.m. on Saturday. 


Symposium for Officers of 
Member Organizations: 


Mr. Porter H. Evans of New Jersey 
is arranging a symposium to discuss 
mutual problems and what may col- 
lectively be done to improve beekeep- 
ers’ meetings. 

Special Breakfasts: 

Private rooms have been set aside 
for special breakfasts on Saturday 
morning for apiary inspectors, honey 
packers, representatives of manufac- 
turers, educators, and presidents and 
officers of beekeepers’ associations. 


Directions for Reaching 
Willard Straight Hall: 

The Cornell Campus is bisected by 
Tower Road which runs east and west 
the length of the campus to the Library 
Clock Tower. Willard Straight Hall 
will be found immediately south of 
the library. Signs will be posted around 
the campus giving directions. 


PROGRAM 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


10:00 a.m. Register—Lobby, Willard Straight Hall 
2 , tes Guided Tours of Cornell Univ. Campus 
6:00 Executive Board Meeting—North Room, 

Willard Straight Hall 

7:00 Special Meeting—Activities Room, Wil- 
lard Straight Hall, Symposium for Of- 
ficers of Member Organizations—Porter 
H. Evans, Chairman, Morristown, N. J. 
Honey Show—East Lounge, Willard 
Straight Hall, W. W. Clarke Jr., Supt., 
State College, Pa. 
Gadget Display—Art Room, Willard 
Straight Hall, William K. Davis, Chair- 
man, Providence, a. §. 
Book Booth—Art Room, Willard Straight 
Hall, Aylmer J. Jones, Chairman, Mal- 
den, Mass. 


Manufacturers’ Exhibits—East Lounge, 
Willard Straight Hall 
8:00 Special Movies—Memorial Room, Wil- 
lard Straight Hall 
Friday, August 7, 1959 
MORNING 
8:45 a.m. Registration continued—Lobby, Willard 
Straight Hall 
9:00 Meeting Called to Order—Memorial 
Room, Willard Straigh’ Hall, Herbert 
O. Boettcher, Pres. E.A.S., Amityville, 
Long Island 
9:05 Invocation—Dr. Carl Webb, Galston- 
bury, Conn. 
9:10 Welcome—Dr. M. C. Bond, Director of 


Extension Service, College of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, 


9:20 Response and President's Addrese— 
Herbert O. Boettcher 

9:40 Appointment of Committees 
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9:50 Specialized Colonies for Queen Rear- 

: ing and Queen Storage—Dr. C. ; 

Farrar, Head, U.S.D.A. Bee Culture 

Laboratories, Madison, Wis. 

Bee Research and Advisory Work in 

England—Dr. John B. Free, Rothamsted 

Experiment Station, Harpenden, Eng. 

Conference Picture—Main Entrance, Wil- 

lard Straight Hall 

AFTERNOON 

12:30 p.m. Assemble for Tour—Main Entrance, Wil- 
lard Straight Hall, Finger Lakes Honey 
Producers’ Cooperative, Cornell Univ. 
Apicultural Library and Museum, Dem- 
onstrations in Univ. Apiary (Rest stops 
and refreshments will be provided 
during tour) 


10:30 


11:20 


EVENING 

6.45 Delegates’ Meeting—Art Room, Willard 
Straight Hall, 1960 Host State Caucus 
—North Room, Willard Straight Hall 

8:30 Dance—Memorial Room, Willard 


Straight Hall—Orchestra courtesy Em- 
pire State Honey Producers’ Assoc. 


Saturday, August 8, 1959 


MORNING 


8:00 a.m. Special breakfasts for Apiary Inspec- 
tors, Honey Packers, Representatives of 
Manufacturers, Educators, and Presi- 
dents and Officers of Beekeepers’ As- 
sociations, Elmhirst & Kimball Rooms, 
Willard Straight Hall 


9:00 Meeting Called to Order—Memorial 
Room, Willard Straight Hall, Announce- 
ments 

9:05 The Hybrid Story—Mr. C. C. Dadant, 
Dadant and Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 

9:30 Cranberry Pollination—Prof. Robert S. 
Filmer, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, 
N. J 

10:00 Queen Rearing and Emergence—Dr. 
M. V. Smith, Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, Guelph, Ontario 

10:30 Beekeeping in Australia—Dr. E. J. Dyce, 
Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

11:00 Business Meeting—Memorial Room, Elec- 
tion of Officers, and Selection of 1960 
Meeting Site 

AFTERNOON 

1:30 p.m. Announcements 

1:35 Comments Concerning Beekeeping Re- 
search Progromme at the Ontario Ag- 
ricultural College—Prof. G. F. Towns- 
end, Ont. Agric. College, Guelph, Ont. 

2:10 Beeswax—Mr. John Root, A. |. Root 
Co., Medina, Ohio 

2:45 Observations on the Composition of 
American Honey—Dr. J. W. White, 
U.S.D.A. Eastern Utilization Research 
and Development Laboratories, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

3-4:30 Ladies’ Tea—Elmhirst Room, Willard 
Straight Hall, Mrs. Herbert O. Boet- 
cher, Chairman 

3:20 Beekeeping in South Africa—Mr. R. H. 
Anderson, Apiculturist, Stellenbosch, 
Union of South Africa 

4:00 Beginners’ Clinic—On the lawn behind 
Willard Straight Hall, Mr. A. R. Dean, 
Chairman, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

EVENING 

6:30 Banquet—Memorial Room, Willard 
Straight Hall 
President—Herbert O. Boettcher 
Toast Mistress—Mary Geisler Phillips, 
Professor Emeritus, Cornell Univ., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Guest Speaker—Dr. Herrell F. DeGraff, 
Graduate School of Nutrition, Cornell 
Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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ILLINOIS 
Stzte Beekeepers’ Association 

Lemont, Illinois 

July 12, 1959 
The Cook-DuPage Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will host the mid-summer 
meeting of the Illinois State Beekeep- 
ers’ Association at St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary, Lemont, Illinois, on Sunday July 
12, 1959. The Seminary is located 
two miles east of Lemont or three 
miles west of Sag, on old Route 4-A. 
Then folllow beekeeper signs to the 
Pilgrim Home. Meeting Starts at 10:00 
A.M. All interested in bees or bee- 
keeping are welcome. The following 
excellent speakers and their topics will 
be: “Cold Facts on Hot Days” — Dr. 
Vv. C. Milum, Apiculturist, University 


of Illinois; “Royal Jelley’ — M. G. 
Dadant, Hamilton, Illinois; “The Eco- 
nomics of Beekeeping” — Alan Root, 


General Manager, A. I. Root Co., Me- 
dina, Ohio; “Timely Topics” — Carl E. 
Killion, Chief Apiary Inspector for 
State of Illinois. Now all we need for 
a most enjoyable day is the safe arrival 
of our speakers plus a clear, sunny day. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Hampden Co. Beekeepers’ Assoc. 
Huntington, Mass. 

July 12, 1959 

Our July meeting will be held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Manley, 
Woodruff Hill Road, Huntington, 
Massachusetts, July 12, 1959.—Elsie O. 
Johnson, Sec.-Trea. 


OHIO 
State Beekeepers’ Association 
Lebanon, Ohio in Warren County 
August 1, and 2, 1959 

Lebanon, Ohio in Warren County, 
between Dayton and Cincinnati, will 
be the site of the Ohio State Beekeep- 
ers’ Association summer meeting. The 
meeting will take place in Lebanon 
High School, the Oakwood Avenue 
Building, on State Route 48 just north 
of Route 42. 


Program 
Saturday 
Theme: Marketing and Merchandising 
Honey 


10:00 a.m. (EST) Welcoming address 
Response—President, Don Cooke 
4-H Club Demonstration and Con- 

test—Stegemoller, Reese, and 
others. 


Announcements 
Lunch 
1:30 p.m. Getting Merchants to Sell 
Your Honey—Austin B. Ezzell, 
extension specialist, food mer- 
chandising, Ohio State Univ. 
Getting Housewives to Use Honey 
—Chester E. Swank, extension 
specialist, consumer food mar- 
keting, Ohio State Univ. 
Discussion — Beekeepers’ Respon- 
sibility for Quality Honey—Dr. 
Dunham and George Rehman 
The Goodness of Honey — Harry 
Vandenburg 
6:30 p.m. Banquet at the school build- 
ing—Alan Root, Master of Cer- 


emonies. Speaker to be an- 
nounced 
Sunday 
Theme: Bee Behavior and Colony 
Management 


1:00 p.m. Film—Dance of the Bee, 

by Von Frisch 

4-H Club Entomology Film 

Panel Discussion — C. E. Louis, 
moderator. Panel to be selected 

Experiences with Ordinary and 

Hybrid Stock — Emerson Long 

Symposium — Jack Deyell, John 
Root, Seymour Bailey, others 

Final Drawing for Door Prizes. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL 
HONEY SHOW 
Detroit, Michigan 

September 4-13, 1959 


The seventh annual American Nat- 
ional Honey Show will be held in con- 
junction with the Michigan State Fair 
at Detroit, Michigan, September 4-13, 
1959. Because the Florida State Fair 
is held in January, the showing of the 
1958 crop there made our 1958 Na- 
tional Honey Show come in the calen- 
dar year 1959. This has caused some 
confusion, but we are having only one 
show a year, however moving it from 
one state to another makes the differ- 
ence in the dates. 

Judging the show this year will be 
Phil Burke, Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, Guelph, Ontario, Canada, and Dr. 
E. C. Martin, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Michigan. 

Michigan is very proud to host the 
National Show this year, since The 
First American Honey Queen is from 
our State. Queen Kay Seidelman will 
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be in Detroit to reign over the National 
Show as she was in Tampa. Those peo- 
ple responsible for the show being held 
in Michigan are very anxious to have a 
great many entries in this 1959 event. 
Beekeepers, this is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to advertise our industry at very 
little cost to anyone. 

Rule 5 has been changed this year 
and reads as follows: “No exhibits will 
be returned unless exhibitor personally 
picks up his entry. Honey will be sold 
and proceeds donated to the American 
Beekeeping Federation.” There were 
two reasons for changing this rule. 
First, to lessen the work involved in 


















returning all these exhibits; and second, 
by having a large store take the entire 
show to dispose of in their delicacy de- 
partment we will receive not only some 
added income for the Federation, but 
will also receive additional advertising 
and promotion. Actually the exhibitor 
won’t be losing any money because the 
transportation charges back would 
probably exceed the cost of the entry. 
We do hope that ALL will cooperate 
in this great venture and that the 1959 
American National Honey Show will be 
the biggest and best that has ever been 
held. 





BEES IN KASHMIR 


(Continued from page 425) 


acquainted with bees from their very 
childhood and they say that their par- 
ents too were keeping bees. Some of 
them have grandsons now who look 
after the bees but they still take interest 
in it and guide them. 

Modern methods of handling bees 
were unknown in this country up to 
about 1930. Most of the people still 
believe that it is a king bee which rules 
the colony. They also think that it is 
sheer fortune that attracts swarms of 
bees to occupy their empty wall hives. 

Day by day, information about the 
bees and the benefits of modern bee- 
keeping is prevailing. Many individuals 
have now started keeping a couple of 
bee colonies in modern bee hives and a 
few commercial apiaries are also in 
existence. Efforts are made by modern 
beekeepers to make beekeeping a com- 
mercial success as an independent com- 
mercial enterprise. Langstroth type of 
hives and equipment is mostly used 
throughout the country. This suits best 
the local requirements. 

Many things have been achieved by 
modern beekeepers such as two crops 
against the usual one crop of autumn 
which failed during drought years; 
breeding of queens out of best lots; suc- 
cessful wintering etc. Italian bees have 
also been imported direct from Italy 
which are tried in different localities 
and a cross breed is developed to suit 
the local conditions. 
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Plectranthus (Sulah Kath) bushes are 
the main source of nectar in Kashmir. 



































The methods of manipulation in 
vogue in U. S. A. have and are being 
adopted as we have to a great extent 
many things of identical nature such as 
weather conditions and bees. The litera- 
ture of that place also best suits our 
requirements. Still the methods in use 
in Kashmir are more advanced ones 
than those which are in practice in 
other parts of Indo-Pakistan sub-conti- 
nent. Extracted honey in commercial 
quantities is produced. In addition to 
honey and other bee supplies requisition 
for supply of bees to other parts of 
India is increasing day by day. 

To meet the growing demand and 
tackle different problems arising in the 
field work particularly in running of 
commercial apiaries, an Experimental 
Center, a Workshop and a Queen Rear- 
ing Yard have been started by the lead- 
ing bee concern of Kashmir “Allied 
Brothers Apiarists”. 
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QUEENS 


65¢ each 


By Return Mail 


BRIGHT 3-BAND ITALIAN 
BEES AND QUEENS. Highest 
quality, purely mated, good pro- 
ducers. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. State Health 
Certificate furnished. 





Untested queens $ .65 
Tested queens ......... 1.30 
2-lb. pkgs. w/q ........ 3.00 
3-lb. pkgs. w/q ........ 4.00 
4-lb. pkgs. w/q ........ 5.00 


Package bees shipped F.O.B. Ex- 
press or via Parcel Post. 
Add Postage. 

Phone No. JOrdan 2-6535 
JOHN A. NORMAN 
Route 1 Grady, Ala. 


“FeVUUAUOROOGREOOROOREEOOREROREROCEECOREODRECOREOOREOeRRROeCHOOEROCCEEOREEEREAS 
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QUEENS 


now 
to November 





Island Hybrid Reg. Italians 


1-24 $1.30 ea. $1.00 ea. 
25-99 1.20 ea. .90 ea. 
100 up 1.15 ea. 85 ea. | 


Package Bees 
| April and May 
| 





Fall Colonies 


--- by order now for win- 
ter or spring delivery. 


| Rossman Apiaries 
P.O. Box 133, Moultrie, Ga. 
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SMOOTH AND COOL 


(Continued from page 421) 


cream; fold into banana mixture. Pour 
into large refrigerator tray. Put into 
freezing compartment until partially 
frozen. Crush cereal into fine crumbs; 
mix with sugar and nutmeats. Melt 
butter in heavy pan; add cereal mix- 
ture. Cook, stirring constantly until 
sugar melts and caramelizes slightly. 
Remove ice cream from tray. Fold in 
¥% of crumb mixture. Spread again in 
refrigerator tray; sprinkle with remain- 
ing crumb mixture. Return to refrig- 
erator and freeze until firm. Yield: 2 
quarts. 


Basic Honey Ice Cream 


One-third cup honey, %4 _ teaspoon 
salt, | cup milk, 3 eggs, beaten, | tea- 
spoon vanilla and 1 cup whipping 
cream. 

Set refrigerator control for fast 
freezing. Blend honey, salt, milk, and 
eggs in saucepan. Cook over medium 
heat, stirring constantly, until mixture 
comes to a boil. Cool. Add vanilla 
and pour into refrigerator tray. Par- 
tially freeze, ’2 to 1 hour. Empty into 
chilled bowl, beat until smooth, then 
fold in cream which has been whipped 
until barely stiff. Pour into two trays 
and freeze until firm, stirring frequent- 
ly for the first hour of freezing. Yield; 
1 quart. Keep waxed paper over tray 
to prevent crystals forming. Many 
variations may be made by adding 
flavorings, chocolate, etc., to mixture 
before cooking. For regular freezer, 
blend in flavoring and unwhipped 
cream after cooked mixture has cooled. 
Then proceed as directed for that type 
freezer. 


Honey Orange Sherbet 


Blend in saucepan 42 cup honey and 
14% teaspoons unflavored gelatin. Add 
% cup orange juice, 2 tablespoons 
lemon juice and 2 tablespoons grated 
orange rind. Place over low heat and 
stir constantly until gelatin dissolves. 
Cool. Stir in slowly 1 cup milk. Pour 
into refrigerator tray. Freeze to mush. 
Beat in chilled bowl with rotary beater 
until smooth. Fold in 1 egg white stiff- 
ly beaten. Freeze until firm. Yield: 
6 to 8 servings. Many variations may 
be made from this recipe by substitut- 
ing crushed pineapple, berries, etc., for 
the orange juice and rind. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


(Continued from page 415) 
ey a break-down of the different sugars 
contained. Honey’s medicinal value, etc. 

4. Different kinds of honey and 
their characteristics. (Honey colors, 
why honey “candies” but does not go 
“bad” or lose its value.) 

5. Honey for all — from morning 
til night. (Ways of using honey and 
how to take care of honey once it is 
bought, etc.) 

Someone close to the beekeeper must 
have prepared this brochure, the love 
for bees and the knowledge of the 
honey marketing problem, shine 
through. Anyone seeing the impish 
bear on the front cover, eating a piece 
of honeycomb, cannot help but pick 
it up and glance through it. Once, hav- 
ing started to read, the text becomes so 
interesting, it is read through. 

People all over the world seem to be 
quite ignorant of bees, not knowing the 
difference between bees, wasps, or hor- 
nets. Deaths by the latter two are 
caused in the eyes of the laymen by 
“bees”. We also need brochures of 
this type with similar distribution to 
“enlighten” our people on the good 
qualities of the bee. 


CLEANING BEE ESCAPES 


JOHN B. HUMPHREYS 
Humphreys, Mo. 


HERE'S a helpful hint to pass along 
to anyone that has some bee es- 
capes that are plugged up with propolis 
or beeswax. Put the bee escapes in a 
small pan and add just enough water 
to cover well. Bring the water to a 
rolling boil and add a couple of table- 
spoons of strong detergent such as used 
to remove heavy accumulations of 
grease from stove tops and ovens. I 
used Oakite and got excellent results. 
No doubt there are many other brands 
that will give similar results. Lye would 
no doubt work fine but is more severe 
and would have to be used with cau- 
lion. Just a few minutes of boiling in 
a solution of that nature will take off 
every speck of wax and propolis. Be 
sure to rinse the escapes thoroughly in 
clean water to remove the detergent 
as it might be objectionable to the bees. 
| We too have used Oakite to good advantage. 
It is inadvisablle to try to clean propolis off bee 
escapes with a hive tool or knife. The small pli- 
able springs are easily damaged or bent.—Ed. | 











will bring 


Many of our readers wish 
they knew how to buy from 
you. The most inexpensive 
way to let them know is to 
advertise in Gleanings. For 
over 85 years Gleanings has 
been taking the work out of 
selling. 

Be sure your “selling story” 
is in the next issue. Send for 
an advertiser's rate card to- 
day. 

Gleanings in Bee Culture 

Medina, Ohio 








An Ad in GLEANINGS 
RESULTS! 
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Roadside honey stand owned by George Forgy, Cowan, Tenn. 


A Talk to Beginners 


M. J. DEYELL 


HIS OLD SAYING may or may not 

be true. Something depends on the 
season and the locality. I recall some 
years ago hiving a good sized swarm 
September 10. There was a goldenrod 
honey flow on and this was followed 
by an aster flow. This swarm stored a 
sufficient amount of honey for winter 
food and went through the winter suc- 
cessfully. It should perhaps be said 
that this is the exception rather than 
the rule. Late swarms are usually not 
worth much. 
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“A swarm in July isn’t worth a fly.” 


Supersedure 

If colonies do not swarm they are 
likely to supersede their queens in due 
time. When a queen becomes old and 
is unable to keep up the population of 
the hive, the bees apparently know that 
another queen is needed and will pro- 
ceed to have their old mother super- 
seded by a young queen. It is usually 
possible to tell the difference between 
supersedure and swarm cells. As a 
rule, supersedure cells are built near 
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the middle or center of the brood 
combs, while swarm cells are usually 
found near the bottom bars of the 
brood combs. There are fewer super- 
sedure cells than swarm cells. There 
may be from three to six or seven su- 
persedure cells while in some instances 
there may be from a dozen to twenty 
swarm cells. 

When supersedure occurs, one of the 
virgin queens emerging from the cells 
mates with a drone and usually starts 
to lay eggs in 10 or 12 days after 
emerging from her cell. 

Some few years ago I had a colony 
that retained its queen for four and 
one-half years before she was supersed- 
ed. I know this to be a fact because the 
queen was clipped and was marked 
with red fingernail polish so that she 
could be easily identified. The bees 
tolerated the old queen until she was 
on her last legs. She may have remain- 
ed in the hive for some time after the 
young queen came onto the scene. Just 
what happened to the old queen, wheth- 
er she died a natural death or was dis- 
posed of by the bees I do not know. I 
suspect she died a natural death and 
was given a decent burial. 

When queens fail and are superseded 
during the beginning of a major honey 
flow or during the buildup of colonies 
in the spring prior to the main flow, 
this is a disadvantage, because the hive 
populations decrease due to a tempo- 
rary cessation in egg laying and conse- 
quently the amount of surplus honey 
secured is below par. If, however, su- 
persedure occurs directly after the ma- 
jor honey flow, as it does in many in- 
stances, there is no great disadvantage 
because the young queen takes over in 
time to produce a populous colony of 
bees to go into winter quarters. 

There is a strange thing about this 
supersedure business. We have found 
colonies that did not supersede their 
old queens but tolerated them until 
they were old and decrepit and of no 
value to the colony. In some instances 
colonies would become _ hopelessly 
queenless. There may be and doubtless 
are differences in strains of bees with 
respect to supersedure. 

It is a good idea to replace old 
queens that are likely to be superseded, 
with young queens. 
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Never Clip Wing of Virgin Queen 

Some beekeepers, especially those 
who produce section comb honey make 
a practice of clipping each queen’s 
wing, so that the queen cannot accom- 
pany the bees in the event that a swarm 
may issue from the hive. 

Some beekeepers have made the mis- 
take of clipping a virgin queen’s wing. 
This would, of course, prevent the 
queen from flying out to mate and re- 
sult in the colony becoming queenless. 
It may be a little difficult to tell the 
difference between a virgin queen and 
a laying queen. As a rule the virgin 
queen is somewhat smaller than a lay- 
ing queen and is more active than a 
laying queen. 

How to Tell When a Colony 
is Queenless 

A few days ago a beginner beekeep- 
er asked me to help him hive a swarm. 
I was glad to oblige, even though I 
was terribly busy, or thought I was. 
The swarm had clustered on the limb 
of an apple tree. It was a simple mat- 
ter to shake the bees into a hive with 
some of the middle combs removed 
temporarily to make room for the bees 
as they were shaken from the limb. A 
number. of people in the neighborhood 
had congregated to see the swarm cap- 
tured. The bees were very gentle, as 
they usually are when filled with nec- 
tar during a honey flow. No one was 
stung. 

I wasn’t sure whether the bees had a 
laying queen or a virgin queen. Four 
days later I dropped by to look into 
the hive containing the swarm and did 
not find the queen but I felt quite sure, 
from the behavior of the bees, that 
she was somewhere in the hive. So this 
is what ‘1 did: I took a comb contain- 
ing eggs and larvae from a colony near- 
by that had a queen and after shaking 
the bees off, put this comb into the 
hive containing the swarm. I will visit 
this hive in a day or two and if the 
comb given does not have queen cells 
that are started I will know that there is 
either a virgin queen or a laying queen 
in the hive. If the comb given has 
queen cells I will know the bees are 
queenless, so I will let them rear a 
queen from the cells that are started. 


Two Queen Colonies 


In a previous talk I mentioned op- 
erating two queen colonies the forepart 
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of the season prior to the major honey 
flow then uniting the colonies at the 
beginning of the main flow. As was 
brought out this type of management 
seems to have some advantages, al- 
though it does require more labor. I 
ran onto the accompanying picture of 
a skyscraper hive taken in July 1955 
during the height of a good honey 
flow. This 10 story hive looks as 
though it did not have space inside for 
all of the bees in the colony. It was a 
monstrous colony after being united at 
the beginning of the main flow. It 
surely put up a fairly good crop of 
honey that season, over 200 pounds. 
The important thing to keep in mind 
in producing a maximum crop of hon- 
ey is to have all colonies up to their 
peak of strength at the beginning of 
the major honey flow. 

Will We Get a Crop of Honey? 

As this is being written (the first 
week in June) no surplus honey of any 
consequence has been stored in this 
vicinity. In times past I have seen a 
few populous colonies starve in June 
during a spell of cool weather when 
all of the honey in the hives was used 
up. It is a sad sight to see a large clus- 
ter of bees dead, with their heads in 
the empty cells. There is really no 
plausible excuse for such loss of bees, 
but human nature being what it is—no 
one is infallible. This season however, 
bees have stored enough honey from 
dandelion, fruit bloom, and _ golden 
rocket, in this locality to tide them 
over until the clover flow is on. 

I can remember one year, 1929 to 
be exact, when the clovers were very 
plentiful but the bees were not bringing 
in any honey. We wondered if they 
ever would begin. They did, on June 
11 about 3:00 in the afternoon. And 
what a honey flow we had that year. 
We could scarcely get supers on fast 
enough. 


Removing Surplus Honey 
from Hives 


Most beekeepers are anxious to taste 
the new crop of honey. There is a 
tendency to remove combs or supers 
before the honey is properly ripened. 
Honey taken off too soon or before it 
is ripened is likely to ferment, because 
of high moisture content. Extracting 
combs should not be removed until they 
are at least three-quarters capped over, 
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and even then the honey may not be 
thoroughly ripened during rainy weath- 
er. Section comb honey should not be 
taken off until the sections are entirely 
capped over. 

A bee escape may be used to remove 
supers of honey from hives. This is a 
small device which fits into the open- 
ing in the center of the inner cover 
after the center block is removed. The 
bees enter a small hole in the middle 
of the bee escape, then travel down 
between two pliable springs in the bee 
escape. The bees are unable to return 
through the small springs which close 
as they pass through. 

If a bee escape is put under one or 
more supers in the afternoon, bees are 
likely to be out of the supers in about 
two days. The supers can then be 
carried into the honey house. This 
method of removing surplus honey 
avoids getting the bees stirred up. 


Don’t Let the Bees 
Steal Your Honey 

When you place a bee escape board 
under a super of honey that is ready 
to be removed, be sure to examine the 
super above the escape board, to make 
sure there are no small holes through 
which bees can pass. If there are, the 
bees will be sure to find them, especi- 
ally if there is a dearth of nectar. If 
this super is left on long enough the 
bees will steal all of the honey and this 
will tend to get the bees into a state 
of robbing. 

Equipment Needed for 
Extracting Honey 

A small two or three frame honey 
extractor is large enough for the bee- 
keeper with from one to 20 colonies. 
In fact, this size of extractor will han- 
dle the honey from more than 20 col- 
onies. A small motor attachment saves 
much labor of turning the crank by 
hand. 

The room in which the extracting is 
done should have windows screened 
to keep out bees. The extractor should 
be anchored down securely to the floor 
to prevent its rocking while in motion. 

Combs of approximately the same 
weight should be selected so that the 
machine may not be thrown out of 
balance. After combs are uncapped 
with a hot knife they are placed in the 
baskets of the extractor. A part of the 
honey should be thrown out of one side 
of the combs which requires only a 
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few revolutions, then the combs are 
reversed and all of the honey is thrown 
out of the opposite sides. The combs 
should then be reversed again and all 
of the honey thrown out of the first 
side. This procedure prevents placing 
too much strain on the mid-rib of the 
combs and results 
comb breakage. 


Straining the Honey 


A commercial beekeeper with a large 
extractor will use a honey pump for 
pumping the honey from the extractor 
into a tank. A small beekeeper with a 
hand machine may run the honey from 
the extractor into a pail, then empty 
the honey into a small tank covered 
with two thicknesses of fine cheesecloth 
for straining the honey. This cheese- 
cloth may be fastened over the top of 
the tank by means of a wire tightened 
with pliers, or, a support for holding 
the strainer cloth may be used. 

During hot weather honey direct 
from the extractor will strain through 
two thicknesses of cheesecloth quite 
readily. If the weather is cool it may 
be necessary to heat the honey before 
straining. To do this the honey should 
be run into 60 pound cans from the 
extractor, then heated in a wash boiler 
with water surrounding the cans which 
should rest on two small wooden sticks 
so that the water may circulate under 
the bottoms of the cans. Do not allow 
the temperature of the honey to go 
above 160 degrees F. and then only 
for a short time. Over-heating tends 
to destroy the delicate flavor of the 
honey. 


Selling Honey Locally 


If you wish to dispose of your honey 
to customers in your neighborhood, 
erect a honey sign in front of your 
dwelling house and place a small ad 
in your local paper announcing 
your street and number and the price 
you ask for your honey. Be sure the 
honey is well strained and the contain- 
ers are clean, having attractive labels. 
Roadside Honey Stands 

Some beekeepers are logically located 
for selling honey at the roadside. There 
should be space for erecting a fairly 
large honey sign at the stand where the 
honey is to be sold. It is an advantage 
also to have some approach signs on 
either side of the stand. 
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A_ skyscraper hive agri ‘July 1955 
when the weather was hot and some 
bees remained outside to keep cool. 


To make a success of roadside selling 
the stand must be on a well traveled 
road, a corner, intersection or bend 
in the road, near a gas station if possi- 
ble, where cars have to slow down. 

In order to build up an increasing 
volume of honey sales, a high standard 
of quality must be maintained. The 
color and flavor of the honey should 
be kept uniform so far as this is possi- 
ble. Because of different seasons, 
weather conditions and bee pastures 
from year to year it is indeed difficult 
to have honey that is always uniform 
in flavor and color. 

Giving the Customer a Taste 

This is important. Quite often a 
taste of honey makes a sale and a 
steady customer. Clean sample sticks 
should be kept in a clean white paste- 
board box with a dustproof cover. A 
sample jar should at all times look 
clean and appetizing. It is an advantage 
to have some wafers to serve with the 
honey sample. 

It should not be difficult to dispose 
of a moderate sized crop of honey 
locally. 
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Requeening 
Pays Off 


There are still many beekeepers 
who believe that because a queen 
produces well one season, she will 
again. There can be nothing fur- 
ther from the truth. Second sea- 
son queens are more likely to su- 
persede right at the time you need 
them than a young laying queen. 
lo avoid swarming, do-nothing 
hives, and winter loss due to 
queenlessness, requeen regularly 
with young laying queens. Return 
mail shipments summer and fall. 


STARLINES and MIDNITES 





1 to 25 25-99 100 up 
$1.30 $1.20 $1.00 ea. 
ITALIANS 

1 to 25 25-99 100 up 
$1.00 ea. 90¢ 80¢ 


Clipped and marked for only 15¢ 
each additional 


York Bee Company 


P.O. Box 300 Jesup, Georgia 
(The Universal Apiaries ) 
DAN The Strains PPANY 
Preferred MIDNITE 
by Leading LN 
Honey Producers 
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Hardy Northern Bred Italians 
HOLLOPETER’S BEST 
Queens $1.50 each 
June to November. No package bees 
WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
ROCKTON, PA. BOX 810 


eTIIITITI II 
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LITTLE’S 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


1 to 24 $1.45 
25 to 99 1.35 
100 and Up 1.25 

Until June 15 
ROYAL JELLY 
Bulk & Capsules Write for Prices 


LITTLE'S APIARIES 
Shelbyville, Tennessee 
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Decay Hives to Catch Swarms 

Q. If | place some hives with combs in my 
beeyard to attract swarms, would any swarm; 
go into them? 


A. Regarding the placing of empty 
hives in a bee yard to attract swarms, 
some beekeepers practice this quite 
successfully. Hives containing frames 
with full sheets of comb foundation 
would carry the odor of the wax which 
should attract the bees. However, if 
you could have at least one drawn 
comb in the empty hive, the wax odor 
would then be more pronounced. You 
should of course have the entrances re- 
duced down to about % inch to ex- 
clude mice. You will be interested to 
know, or possibly you do know, that 
in some sections of the west where 
swarms are very plentiful, those who 
make a business of catching stray 
swarms put empty hives up in the low- 
er branches of trees also on posts to 
capture swarms. 


Cramps 

Q. While putting back frames | noticed the 
queen apparently dead. |! picked her up, held 
her in my hands for about five minutes, when 
she commenced to show a little life, and in ten 
minutes more she seemed to be all right. Had 
she fainted? 

A. It is evident the queen had what 
is called the “cramps”. Very often a 
queen, if she has been frightened or in- 
jured, will appear as if dead, and it 
will be some minutes before she recov- 
ers. The bees will hover around her. 
feed her some, and in the course of 2 
few minutes she will be as lively as 
ever. 


When Young Queens Begin to Lay 

Q. How long is it best to wait for a virgin 
queen to commence laying? |! had one this spring 
that remained in the hive a month and did not 
lay, so |! finally killed her 


A. Young queens usually begin to 
lay when eight or 10 days old, but dur- 
ing a spell of bad weather mating may 
be delayed so that the young queens do 
not begin to lay for three weeks or 
more after birth. As a rule queens that 
do not lay at the age of 20 days should 
be destroyed, provided the weather con- 
ditions have been right for mating and 
drones are plentiful. However, queens 
reared very late in the fall may not be- 
gin to lay to any extent until the next 
spring. 
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Exclusive Right to Bee Pasture 


ny swarms Q. When one buys an apiary does he not Large Heavy Handles 
; buy the exclusive right of the bee pasture in the 
yf empty five-mile zone? A wealthy man recently started Do Not Pull Off 

' : an apiary within about a mile of the one | 
Swarms, bought, in violation of all laws on bee culture. Ask Your Dealer 
1S quite A. There is no law in any of the 


3 frames} states that will prevent any one from = 


undation | locating bees next to you or near an 

ax which} already established apiary. The busi- THE CONNEAUT CAN co. 
vever, ii} ness judgment of the beekeeper, how- Conneaut, Ohio 
e drawn} ever, should prevent him from locating 
vax Odor] an apiary within two or three miles of 
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h to ex-| or maliciousness one beekeeper crowds QUEENS 
rested t0| on the territory of another, the man Seous 
ow, that’ who does the crowding loses as much 
st where | in the reduction of his honey crop as NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ose who] the man who is crowded. Italians Starlines 
1g stray verses $1.10 $1.40 
the low- Effect of Large Entrance over 25 teens 1.00 ; 1.30 
posts t0] Upon Swarming Available from spring 
Q. | have been told that swarming can be to early fall. 
prevented by enlarging the entrance of the hive 
before swarming time. Have you any experience 
—s in that method? GEO. E. neti & SON 
notice e ers . . : : . : 
a A. ae the heres of the Sherwood 2-3511 — Sherwood 2-5544 
utes, when} hive is a help in the prevention of Rt. 4, Box 59 Yuba-City, Calif. 
‘ight. Hod} SWarming, but can not be depended up- 
on to prevent it. Some beekeepers even 
ad what} raise the hive up on four blocks, thus 
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ie recov-}] on to prevent swarming, although the sage Se $5.40 m¢ $6.40 
ind her,} tendency to swarm may be reduced if All queens postpaid airmail, health cer- 
rse Of a] this is done in time. tificate and live arrival guaranteed 
lively as HOLDER HOMAN SHANNON, MISS. | 
’ Phone: PO 7-3880 
Why No Surplus Honey = — 
Was Secured 
Lay Q. Last year | got no honey at all from some , = 
ye vigm of my colonies. |! don’t understand this, as my 
this Spring bees went through the winter well and after 
1d did not feeding early in the spring they had a good start 
They have all sent out large swarms, some of 3- BA N D t D 
yegin tk which were lost after hiving them 
but dur- A. Your last sentence probably con- li Q 
ing may} tains the answer to your question. As Ita lan veens 
1eens do} a rule, when colonies swarm during the 
reeks or} main honey flow and the swarms are June Price - 80¢ Each 
ens that | hived in a separate hive, thus dividing Prepaid Air Mail 
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not be-{ the swarms in a new hive placed on Hampton, S. C. & 2151 
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been set to one side on a new stand. =, 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 
$1.25 


W. E. PLANT 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 

















High Quality Italian Queens 
by air mail 
80¢ each 10 for $7.50 
$70.00 per 100 


Why not requeen now? 


CARLUS T. HARPER 
NEW BROCKTON, ALA. 











“The Australian Bee Journal” 
Published by the Victorian Apiarists’ Asso- 
ciation at the beginning of each month. 
Subscription 10/-per annum plus 2/6 
postage to overseas countries. 


Box 167, Rainbow, 
Victoria, Australia 











FLOWERS’ 

QUALITY ITALIANS 

That will stand the test 

for honey gatherers: 
QUEENS (Un‘ested) penal siesta ain samara $ 78 
TESTED QUEENS (any number, airmail) 1.50 
All queens bred from hives making 300 or | 
over of honey. Prompt live delivery guar- 
an‘eed. 


FLOWERS BEE COMPANY 
JESUP, GEORGIA U.S.A. 
Phone: Juno 4-2830 or 4-2837 
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Italian Queens 
EUGENE WALKER 


Rt. 2, Box 982 
Live Oak, California 








The New Zealand Beekeeper 
The Quarterly Magazine of the 
National Beekeepers’ Association 
of New Zealand. Better Beekeep- 
ing—Better Marketing. Subscrip- 
tion, 8 shillings per year, payable 

to 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
Box 19 Foxton, New Zealand 











HOW TO REAR QUEENS 


(Continued from page 395) 


also usually agreed that selection within 
a pure line is’ without effect. If the 
above is true then it would seem to 
follow that a pure line is not desirable 
unless one has a perfect bee, or unless 
it is desired to cross lines in the hope 
of getting some improvement. 

We think that the worker bees and 
drones of a breeder queen should be 
uniform. If they are not uniform there 
are recessive factors in the blood lines 
of the queen and in the sperm carried 
by the queen. Under such conditions 
the progeny will not be uniform in 
color or other characteristics. It is well 
then to keep the breeding yard uncon- 
taminated by out-crossing unless it is 
kept under very close control. In the 
case of the Italian bee, yellow is domi- 
nant as a color. Sometimes a beautiful 
color, can cover up a multitude of evils. 
What may have happened in many 
cases is that these so-called Italians are 
really crossed with other bees, but the 
dominant yellow color has asserted it- 
self so as to give in color at least a 
uniform bee, while other recessive 
characteristics are still carried. 

It has been suggested from one 
source that about 50 per cent of what 
makes a good queen is a good queen 
breeder. In other words to be a little 
technical, 50 per cent is hereditary and 
50 per cent environmental. It might be 
even worse than that. At times even 
the best beeman and breeder cannot 
make his conditions favorable; and he 
will come up with a bad batch of 
queens, with let us say perfect stock. 
At any rate we can say that whether 
the customer gets a good queen or a 
poor one depends on the breeder. 

Commercial queen breeders are un- 
der great pressure to meet schedules. 
They must have a large number of 
cells, large mating yards, and great re- 
sources of worker bees to supply mat- 
ing hives and cell-building colonies. 
This requires a considerable capital in- 
vestment. To do the detail work there 
is a considerable labor expense. Judg- 
ment and experience are required all 
along the line from selecting larvae to 
caging and handling mated queens. 
Finally no good queen now sells for 
more than she is worth, while a poor 
queen is not worth anything at all. 
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Buy and Sell 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Reter- 


ences required from new advertisers not known to us. 


Rate: 18c per counted word, each insertion. Each 


initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such as ‘‘a’’ and the longest word possible 
for the advertiser to use, as well as any number (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one 
word. Copy should be in by the 10th of the month, preceding publication. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of honey. Any 
quantity. Write us for best prices obtainable. 
HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN 


\OWA honey, one can or truck loads. RUSSELL 
D. SMALLEY, BEAVER, IOWA 


CLOVER extracted honey in_ sixties. 
BRUBAKER, RT. 2, LANCASTER, PA. 


TUPELO, wild flower in 60's. Honey candy. 
LANCASTER COUNTY DUTCH GOLD APIARIES, 
910 State Street, LANCASTER, PA. 


~ CLOVER HONEY in 60's, one can or carload. 
VANDERFORD-HINKLE APIARIES, 701 South Main, 
ELLENSBURG, WASH. 


MICHIGAN’S finest raspberry, basswood, clo- 
ver comb honey, in 4 x window cartoned sec- 
tions. Deluxe extra fancy, $9.00; Extra fancy, 
$8.00; Fancy, $7.00; No. 1, $6.00; No. 2, $5.00 
case. E. Z. QUICK WAY B FARMS, BOYNE FALLS, 
MICHIGAN. — 
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HONEY AND WAX WANTED © 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We pone gvar- 
antee honey buyers’ financial responsibility, and 
advise all beekeepers to sell for cash only or on 
C.0.D. terms except where the buyer has thor- 
oughly established his credit with the seller. 


WANTED—AIl grades of extracted honey. Send 
sample and price. DEER CREEK HONEY FARMS, 
LONDON, OHIO. 


CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to quantity and 
we will quote price. MUENCH-KREUZER CANDLE 
CO., INC., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WANTED— White extracted or ‘comb ‘honey. ~ Send 
sample. MILLERSPORT HONEY CO., MILLERSPORT, 
OHIO. 


BEESWAX WANTED—Highest prices paid in cash 
or trade for bee supplies. THE A. |. ROOT COM- 
PANY, MEDINA, OHIO; COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA; 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and quotations on 
rendered beeswax. We buy from one pound up 
and if you have over 25 pounds let us work it 
into foundation for you at a 25 per cent saving. 
WALTER T. KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, KY. 


WANTED — Light amber clover, fall flowers, 
buckwheat and white clover. Send sample and 
lowest price. CLOVERDALE HONEY CO., FRE- 
DONIA, N. Y. 


WANTED—Buckwheat and light amber honey. 
EASTERN FOOD PRODUCTS, 421 BEDFORD AVE., 
BROOKLYN, — ¥. 


WANTED, chunk comb and extracted honey. 
Mail sample and price. STOLLER HONEY FARMS, 
LATTY, OHIO. 
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HONEY WANTED for bottling, bakers including 
buckwheat. All types, in tins or drums, trailer 
loads. Send samples representing each lot. ALSO 
ROYAL JELLY. Write CHAS. E. FARRIS CO., 99 
HUDSON ST., N. Y. City. Established since 1910. 


WANTED— Honey in 60 pound cans, also bees- 
wax any quantity. L. E. ALLEN, TIPTON, MICH. 

WANTED WHITE Honey—Cans or drums. HUB- 
BARD APIARIES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


WANTED EXTRA LIGHT Amber Honey—Cans or 
drums. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 

WANTED AMBER Honey—Cans or drums. HUB- 
BARD APIARIES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


We render cappings, “eld combs and buy your 
beeswax. Shipping tags sent on request.—M. R. 
CARY CORP., 219 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SYRA- 
CUSE 8, N. Y. 

WANTED: Honey—water-white, light amber and 
vga extracted and comb. Send samples and 
prices. R. CARY CORP., 219 Washington 
Square, SYRACUSE 8, NEW YORK. 


WILL BUY up to 2,000 pounds good white 
chunk comb honey. Send sample and quote price. 
HARRY RATLIFF, 2563 Alexandria Pike, HIGH- 
LAND HEIGHTS, KY. 

PRODUCERS OR PACKERS interested in packing 
honeycomb sections for export to England please 
write full details, quantity, weight, price, etc., 
to RATCLIFFE BROS. (Honey) Ltd., Great Horton, 
BRADFORD 7, YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


WANTED top quality table honey in all flavors. 
MEINEKE’S HONEY FARM, PALATINE, ILLINOIS. 


WANTED— -Fancy ‘clover comb honey. Looking 
for yearly source of supply. E. J. COPE, ATTLE- 
BORO, MASS. 

WANTED—comb, chunk, and extracted honey. 
Send sample and price. RONALD CULP, CIRCLE- 
VILLE, OHIO. 














FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR CATALOG—Quality Bee Supplies at 
factory “os Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. HUBBARD APIARIES, Manufacturers of 
Beekeepers’ Supplies and Comb _ Foundation, 
ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY Catalog published 
(64 pages) free for the asking. Listing many 
items not found in other catalogs. No agents— 
buy direct and save 20%. WALTER T. KELLEY CO, 
CLARKSON, KENTUCKY. 


QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFITS, $1.50. INTER. 
LOOKERS, $3.00 postpaid. SOUTHWICK APIARIES, 
WABAN, MASS. 


FOR SALE—Once-used 60s, 25¢, others nice ra 
side, 15¢. HONEYMOON PRODUCTS CO., 39 E. 
HENRY ST., RIVER ROUGE 18, MICH. 
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FREE CATALOG— Cypress bee hives and bee sup- 
plies. Save uo to 40% on hives that last, for less. 
MYERS CRAFT MANUFACTURING CO., BURGAW, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

HONEY—In any size container, also Mail Order 
Dealer for Bee Supplies. Write for prices. L. E. 
ALLEN, TIPTON, MICH. 


FOR SALE—160 stands bees, 60 hives with wax, 
20 hive frames, 1 honey extractor, 1 honey melter, 
320 supers, 40 boxes for storage, 30 cream cans, 
500 pounds old honey, 20 queen excluders, 2,000 
sections, 18 honey cases, 300 honey labels, 5-lb. 
cans, 14 pounds wax foundation, 1,200 wrappers 
for comb honey. HARRY M. SULZBERGER, RAN- 


FOR SALE—1 honey pump with belt and pulleys, 
$15.00, used two years. KORE €E. PEACHEY, 
SPRINGS, PA. 


SUGAR BY THE BAG or truckload. Good stock 
at all times for bee feed. HUBBARD APIARIES, 
ONSTED MICHIGAN, Phone HO 1-348). 


~ SULFA, TM-5, TM-25 for AFB and EFB. Ask for 
our low bulk prices. HUBBARD APIARIES, ON- 
STED, MICHIGAN, Phone HO 1-3481. 


FOR SALE—Used 60-pound honey cans, 15¢ each, 
f.o.b. HONEY PROCESSORS, INC., FREEVILLE, 
NEW YORK. 

FOR SALE—200 standard 10-frame hive bodies 
with nine combs each. No A.F.B. Also some 
wood-wire queen excluders. B. B. COGGSHALL 
GROTON, N. Y. 


45-FRAME ROOT extractor with capping plates, 
Root uncapping machine with copper boiler, 90- 
gal. tank with Perfection honey gate. Outfit new 
in 1951, has extracted less than’2 ton honey 
LEE BAGLEY, 2235 Easton Blvd., DES MOINES, 1A. 


~ TEN-FRAME hive bodies, cedar tops and bot- 
toms. H. L. MUNDELL, 639 28th St., North, LEW- 
ISTON, IDAHO. 

















BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 

We use all possible care in accepting advertise- 
ments but we cannot be held responsible in case 
disease occurs among bees sold or if dissatisfac- 
tion occurs. We suggest that prospective buyers 
ask for certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 


CARNIOLAN and CAUCASIAN Bees for 1959. 
Booking queens. Each, $1.00; 2-pound bees with 
queen, $4.00. 3-pound bees with queen, $5.00. 
LEWIS & TILLERY BEE CO., RT. 3, BOX 251, 
GREENVILLE, ALABAMA. 


THREE-BAND Italian and Carniolan Queens, 
$1.00. LUTHER PICKETT, EFLAND, N. C 


TWO REAL GOOD strains of Italian bees and 
queens Our regular strain Untested queens, 
$1.00 each. Tested, $2.00 each. Dadant’s Star- 
line, 1 to 25, $1.30, 25 to 100, $1.20, 100 up, 
$1.10 Package bees, 2-lb. with queen, $4.30, 
3-lb. with queen, $5.30. ALAMANCE BEE COM- 
PANY, GEO. E. CURTIS & SONS, GRAHAM, N. C. 


IT PAYS TO REQUEEN. Old queens in your 
hives cost a lot through lost production. Young 
queens pay for themselves and give a good prof- 
it besides. One super of honey difference in favor 
of the young queen is not too much to expect in 
most any location. We can furnish the best, se- 
lect, young Italian laying queens now until No- 
vember at $1.00 each; 10, $9.00; 25, $20.00. Air 
Mail Postpaid. Prompt shipment. No disease. 
H. C. SHORT, FITZPATRICK, ALA 


DADANT’S Midnite Hybrids, Carniolans, Cavu- 
casians, Package bees and queens Write for 
prices. J. L. O’FERRELL & SONS, 409 O’Ferrell 
St., GREENSBORO, N. C. 


FORTY COLONIES, $5.00, 10-frame hive, extra 
supers, $2.00 & $3.00, loaded with light honey. 
Ready for extractor July 20. GEORGE DETERS, 
2046 Weston Ave., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
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HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, 


balance, 


embodying color, 
simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 














“SWARMING 
STOPPED COLD” 


95% Foolproof 
No Gimmicks 
No Gadgets | 


No Tricks 
Bigger Crops - Better Beekeeping 
Full Directions Price $1.00 


BAKER’S APIARIES 
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WANTED 

WANTED—A man to do editorial work on a 
beekeeping publication. From 25-45 years of age 
preferred. Practical beekeeping experience and 
at least two years of college education required. 
Please submit qualifications with application. 
box 51, Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 





~ BEE MAN, single, work bees, honey, until Dec. 





Ist. Give age, experience. LAVERN DEPEW, 
AUBURN, N. Y. 

WANTED—Book ‘‘Bee Venom Therapy’’ by Bo- 
dog F. Beck. W. R. WILLAUER,, SULLIVAN’S IS- 
LAND, Box 622, S. C. 





WANTED—1,000 new 65, 10-frame supers with 
drawn comb. NAIL BROTHERS, GRANGEVILLE, 
DAHO. 


SEEDS 


HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog on re- 
qest. PELLETT GARDENS, ATLANTIC, IOWA. 














ROYAL JELLY 


ROYAL JELLY capsules (with added vitamins) 
15 mg. box of 30, $2.15, 50 mg. box of 30, $3.50. 
New Pack (without vitamins) $7.50 per 100. 
leauty Cream, 2 oz., $2.00. PRAIRIE VIEW HON. 
f¥ CO., 12303 Twelfth Street, DETROIT 6, MICH. 


“ROYAL JELLY—$12.00 per ounce, postpaid. Write 
for prices in large lots. THE STOVER APIARIES, 
MAYHEW, MISS. 


“SUPER STRENGTH 100 mg. Royal Jelly capsules 
n bottles of 100 for $10.00. PRAIRIE VIEW HON. 
FY CO., 12303 Twelfth St., DETROIT 6, MICH. 


12 pounds ROYAL JELLY at $10.00 per ounce. 
GARON BEE COMPANY, DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


BEES REMOVED from house or tree or hive with- 
wt touching either house or bees. Bees will then 
move honey into hive. Save property, honey, and 
bees with my method. Send $2.00 for details. 
Sotisfaction guaranteed. GEORGE HAWKINS, RT. 
|, LAWSON, MO. 


1958 edition of our 112-page book “HOW TO 
KEEP BEES AND SELL HONEY’! contains over 175 
lear, sharp pictures and drawings, explains in 
tasy to read style all you need to know to make 
beekeeping pleasant and profitable. Includes 
jitherto secret information on how to build low 
‘ost hot box to liquefy ten 60-pound cans of gran- 
vated honey over night, how to prepare wax for 
market and fairs, and how to make creamed hon- 
ty. 75¢ postpaid. WALTER T. KELLEY CO., 
CLARKSON, KY. 


FRENCH HONEY PRODUCER would contract for 
sales with retailers (any country). Fir, lavender, 
‘lover. 1960 etc., Box 65, Gleanings. 


MAGAZINES 


THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER (The official organ 
of the Scottish Beekeepers’ Association.) Scottish 
n character, international in appeal. Annual sub- 
‘“ription $2 post free. Sample copy from ROBERT 
N. H. SKILLING, F.S.C,T., 87 KING STREET, KIL- 
WARNOCK, AYSHIRE. ° 


JULY, 1959 


Archiv fur Bienkunde, International journal for 
Bee Culture and beekeeping economics. Founded 
in the fall of 1918. Oldest economic bee journal 
in the world. Praised again and again for its 
decades of independent leadership through many 
endorsements and advice as a valuable source 
also for the practice. Classic. Yearly DM 5.50. 
Any aspiring beekeeping friend will receive a 
sample copy. BIENE-VERGLAG, GIELBACK, LIN- 
DAU, GERMANY. 


INTERESTED in Angora Goats? Read the Sheep 
and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, Box 189, San An- 
gelo, Texas, the only ranch magazine published 
serving the Angora Goat Industry. Subscription 
$3.00. Sample copy 25c. 


BEE WORLD, the international journal of the 
Bee Research Association published monthly, con- 
tains the latest research reports on bees and bee- 
keeping. With Apicultural Abstracts it costs $5.50 
per annum, or $6.00 including membership of the 
Bee Research Association. Apicultural Abstracts 
only $4.50 per annum from the Hon. Subscription 
Secretary, Bee Research Association, 10 BARNETT 
WOOD LANE, ASHTEAD, SURREY, ENGLAND. 











AFRICAN BEEKEEPING, successor to the S. A. 
Bee Journal, monthly, sub. 10/- per annum. THE 
EDITOR, P.O. Box 201, Port Shepstone, Natal, 
South Africa. 





BEE JOURNAL of INDIA, published monthly in 
English. Subs. Rs. 12/-or Sh. 17/6d (starting) or 
$2.75 per year per International M.O. Sample 
copy 2s, or 25 cents. Can be had from: The Bhu- 
pen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarh, Dist. Nainital, 
U. P., India. 


PROFIT AND HEALTH—Raise dairy goats. Learn 
how. Monthly magazine, $2 yearly; sample and 
information 25¢. DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, CO- 
LUMBIA T3, MISSOURI. 














QUALITY BRED 

ITALIAN QUEENS 
All breeder queens selected from 
our Northern Apiaries for Hardi- 
ness and Honey production. All 
queens shipped Air Mail. No 
queens shipped out of Continental 
USA and Canada. 


May queens ....... $1.25 each 
June through Sept. -75 each 
Oct. and Nov. ...... 1.00 each 


Walter D. Leverette Apiaries 
P. O. BOX 364 FORT PIERCE, FLA. 


























Exchange Your Beeswax 
For Foundation 
Write for Price List. 


WAX WORKERS, INC. 
1330 Slaterville Road Ithaca, N. Y. 
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FREE CATALOG—Cypress bee hives and bee sup- 
plies. Save uo to 40% on hives that last, for less. 
MYERS CRAFT MANUFACTURING CO., BURGAW, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


~~ HONEY—In any size container, also Mail Order 
Dealer for Bee Supplies. Write for prices. L. E. 
ALLEN, TIPTON, MICH. 


FOR SALE—160 stands bees, 60 hives with wox, 
20 hive frames, 1 honey extractor, 1 honey melter, 
320 supers, 40 boxes for storage, 30 cream cans, 
500 pounds old honey, 20 queen excluders, 2,000 
sections, 18 honey cases, 300 honey labels, 5-lb 
cans, 14 pounds wax foundation, 1,200 wrappers 
for comb honey. HARRY M. SULZBERGER, RAN- 


FOR SALE—1 honey pump with belt and pulleys, 
$15.00, used two years. KORE €E. PEACHEY, 
SPRINGS, PA 


SUGAR BY THE BAG or truckload. Good stock 
ot all times for bee feed. HUBBARD APIARIES, 
ONSTED MICHIGAN, Phone HO 1-3481. 


SULFA, TM-5, TM-25 for AFB ond EFB. Ask for 
our low bulk prices HUBBARD APIARIES, ON- 
STED, MICHIGAN, Phone HO 1-3481. 


FOR SALE—Used 60-pound honey cans, 
f.o.b HONEY PROCESSORS, INC., 
NEW YORK. 


FOR SALE—200 standard 
with nine combs each. No 
wood-wire queen excluders. 
GROTON, N A 


45-FRAME ROOT extractor with capping plates, 
Root uncapping machine with copper boiler, 90- 
gal. tank with Perfection honey gate. Outfit new 
in 1951, hos extracted less than" ton honey. 
LEE BAGLEY, 2235 Easton Blvd., DES MOINES, IA. 











15¢ each, 
FREEVILLE, 


10-frame hive bodies 
A.F.B. Also some 
B. B. COGGSHALL 








HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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“SWARMING 
STOPPED COLD” 


95% Foolproof 
No Gimmicks 
No Gadgets 


No Tricks 
Bigger Crops - Better Beekeeping 
Full Directions Price $1.00 


BAKER’S APIARIES 





Glencoe Illinois | 














~ TEN-FRAME hive bodies, cedar tops and bot- 
toms. H. L. MUNDELL, 639 28th St., North, LEW- 
ISTON, IDAHO 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible core in accepting advertise- 
ments but we cannot be held responsible in case 
disease occurs among bees sold or if dissatisfac- 
tion occurs. We suggest that prospective buyers 
ask for certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution 


CARNIOLAN and CAUCASIAN Bees for 1959. 
Booking queens. Each, $1.00; 2-pound bees with 
queen, $4.00. 3-pound bees with queen, $5.00. 
LEWIS & TILLERY BEE CO., RT. 3, BOX 251, 
GREENVILLE, ALABAMA 


THREE-BAND Italian "and Carniolan 
$1.00. LUTHER PICKETT, EFLAND, N 


TWO REAL GOOD strains of 
queens Our regular strain Untested queens, 
$1.00 each Tested, $2.00 each Dadant’s Star- 
line, 1 to 25, $1.30, 25 to 100, $1.20, 100 up, 
$1.10 Package bees, 2-lb. with queen, $4.30, 
3-lb. with queen, $5.30 ALAMANCE BEE COM 
PANY, GEO. E. CURTIS & SONS, GRAHAM, N. C 


IT PAYS TO REQUEEN. Old queens in your 
hives cost a lot through lost production. Young 
queens pay for themselves and give a good prof 
it besides. One super of honey difference in favor 
of the young queen is not too much to expect in 
most any location. We can furnish the best, se 
lect, young Italian laying queens now until No 


vember at $1.00 each; 10, $9.00; 25, $20.00. Air 


Queens, 


Italian bees and 


Mail Postpaid Prompt shipment No disease 
H. C. SHORT, FITZPATRICK, ALA 

DADANT'S Midnite Hybrids, Carniolans, Cau 
casians, Package bees and queens Write for 
prices. J. L. O'FERRELL & SONS, 409 O'Ferrell 
St., GREENSBORO, N. C 

FORTY COLONIES, $5.00, 10-frame hive, extra 
supers, $2.00 & $3.00, loaded with light honey 
Ready for extractor July 20 GEORGE DETERS, 
2046 Weston Ave., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE: 
Dept. E-2, Medina, Ohio 
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WANTED 
WANTED—A man to do editorial work on a 
beekeeping publication. From 25-45 years of age 
preferred. Practical beekeeping experience and 
at least two years of college education required. 
Please submit qualifications with application. 
Box 51, Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 


BEE MAN, single, work bees, honey, until Dec. 
Ist. Give age, experience. LAVERN DEPEW, 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


~ WANTED—Book ‘Bee Venom Therapy’’ by Bo- 
dog F. Beck. W. R. WILLAUER,, SULLIVAN’S 1S- 
LAND, Box 622, S. C. 

WANTED—1,000 new 65, 10-frame supers with 
drawn comb. NAIL BROTHERS, GRANGEVILLE, 
DAHO. 


SEEDS 


HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog on re- 
quest. PELLETT GARDENS, ATLANTIC, IOWA. 

















ROYAL JELLY 


ROYAL JELLY capsules (with added vitamins) 
25 mg. box of 30, $2.15, 50 mg. box of 30, $3.50. 
New Pack (without vitamins) $7.50 per 100. 
Beauty Cream, 2 oz., $2.00. PRAIRIE VIEW HON. 
fY CO., 12303 Twelfth Street, DETROIT 6, MICH. 


“ROYAL JELLY—$12.00 per ounce, postpaid. Write 
for prices in large lots. THE STOVER APIARIES, 
MAYHEW, MISS. 


“SUPER STRENGTH 100 mg. Royal Jelly capsules 
n bottles of 100 for $10.00. PRAIRIE VIEW HON. 
EY CO., 12303 Twelfth St., DETROIT 6, MICH. 


12 pounds ROYAL JELLY at $10.00 per ounce. 
GARON BEE COMPANY, DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


BEES REMOVED from house or tree or hive with- 
out touching either house or bees. Bees will then 
move honey into hive. Save property, honey, and 
bees with my method. Send $2.00 for details. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. GEORGE HAWKINS, RT. 
|, LAWSON, MO. 


1958 edition of our 112-page book ‘“‘HOW TO 
KEEP BEES AND SELL HONEY’ contains over 175 
tear, sharp pictures and drawings, explains in 
easy to read style all you need to know to make 
beekeeping pleasant and profitable. Includes 
hitherto secret information on how to build low 
cost hot box to liquefy ten 60-pound cans of gran- 
ulated honey over night, how to prepare wax for 
market and fairs, and how to make creamed hon- 
ty. 75¢ postpaid. WALTER T. KELLEY CO.,, 
CLARKSON, KY. 


FRENCH HONEY PRODUCER would contract for 
sales with retailers (any country). Fir, lavender, 
Clover 1960 etc., Box 65, Gleanings. 


MAGAZINES 


THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER (The official organ 
of the Scottish Beekeepers’ Association.) Scottish 
in character, international in appeal. Annual sub- 
‘tription $2 post free. Sample copy from ROBERT 
N. H. SKILLING, F.S.C.T., 87 KING STREET, KiL- 
MARNOCK, AYSHIRE. ° 


JULY, 1959 


Archiv fur Bienkunde, International journal for 
Bee Culture and beekeeping economics. Founded 
in the fall of 1918. Oldest economic bee journal 
in the world. Praised again and again for its 
decades of independent leadership through many 
endorsements and advice as a valuable source 
also for the practice. Classic. Yearly DM 5.50. 
Any aspiring beekeeping friend will receive a 
sample copy. BIENE-VERGLAG, GIELBACK, LIN- 
DAU, GERMANY. 


INTERESTED in Angora Goats? Read the Sheep 
and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, Box 189, San An- 
gelo, Texas, the only ranch magazine published 
serving the Angora Goat Industry. Subscription 
$3.00. Sample copy 25c. 


BEE WORLD, the international journal of the 
Bee Research Association published monthly, con- 
tains the latest research reports on bees and bee- 
keeping. With Apicultural Abstracts it costs $5.50 
per annum, or $6.00 including membership of the 
Bee Research Association. Apicultural Abstracts 
only $4.50 per annum from the Hon. Subscription 
Secretary, Bee Research Association, 10 BARNETT 
WOOD LANE, ASHTEAD, SURREY, ENGLAND. 








AFRICAN BEEKEEPING, successor to the S. A. 
Bee Journal, monthly, sub. 10/- per annum. THE 
EDITOR, P.O. Box 201, Port Shepstone, Natal, 
South Africa. 








BEE JOURNAL of INDIA, published monthly in 

English. Subs. Rs. 12/-or Sh. 17/6d (starting) or 
$2.75 per year per International M.O. Sample 
copy 2s, or 25 cents. Can be had from: The Bhu- 
pen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarh, Dist. Nainital, 
U. P., India. 
PROFIT AND HEALTH—Raise dairy goats. Learn 
how. Monthly magazine, $2 yearly; sample and 
information 25¢. DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, CO- 
LUMBIA T3, MISSOURI. 














QUALITY BRED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


All breeder queens selected from 
our Northern Apiaries for Hardi- 
ness and Honey production. All 
queens shipped Air Mail. No 
queens shipped out of Continental 
USA and Canada. 
May queens ....... $1.25 each 
June through Sept. -75 each 
Oct. and Nov. ...... 1.00 each 
Walter D. Leverette Apiaries 
P. O. BOX 364 FORT PIERCE, FLA. 
iL——= 
































Exchange Your Beeswax 
For Foundation 
Write for Price List. 


WAX WORKERS, INC. 
1330 Slaterville Road Ithaca, N. Y. 
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| 
Be assured of greatest honey 
crop available by using line- 
bred young Caucasian or 
Carniolan laying queens. Bred 
for gentleness, honey-gather- 
ing and reproduction ,charac- 
teristics. 
Air Mail 1-49 50-99 100 up 
Queens $1.45 $1.35 $1.25 
$2.25 to Foreign Countries 
Clipped or marked 10 cents extra. 
No package bees this season. 
W. D. REAMS 
Box 458 La Belle, Fla. 
—— 
CANADA'S 


National Monthly Magazine 
for Beekeepers 


Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 
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PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 


And ROYAL JELLY 
Write for Prices 


JACKSON APIARIES 

















P. O. Box 58 Funston, Ga. 
QUEENS 
ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 


Nice large queens, 75¢ each 


If air mail add 5¢ each. 
Send your order of 1 or 1,000. 


MITCHELL’S APIARIES 


Bunkie, 


la. 




















HARVESTING AND EXTRACTING 
THE HONEY CROP 


(Continued from page 401) 


are full. The second tank is allowed to 
cool down to approximately 135 de- 
grees F while we are cutting the chunk 
honey and allowing it to drain on 
screen racks. The comb is cut with 
sharp stainless steel knives which are 
heated in a hot water container which 
is kept boiling with steam. We do not 
run the honey directly over the comb 
but let it trickle down the side of the 
jar instead. As soon as this is packed 
it is put into cases and set out in a cool 
place as we like to cool it as quickly 
as possible to prevent the comb from 
curling. We raise enough comb honey 
to take care of our regular customers 
and it seems that we always find 
enough to keep busy both summer and 
winter. 

We covered our floors with Prest- 
wood or Masonite which provides a 
smooth surface which is much easier 
to keep clean. 

We have hot and cold running water 
and a sink for washing pallets etc. 
This is connected to our home water 
supply (smile if you wish) by the use 
of two garden hoses with pipe adapters 
connected to the honey house piping. 
Before freezing weather comes we fin- 
ish all our extracting and drain all the 
equipment for the winter. Our honey 
is all bottled and ready for the one- 
hundred-and-some odd grocery stores 
which we service and we start our 
plans for improvements and labor sav- 
ing devices for the coming year. 

One item we almost forgot to men- 
tion, and which, to our way of think- 
ing is one of the best investments we 
have made in the honey house, is the 
Automatic Speed Control and Timer 
for my 20 frame Root Radial Extrac- 
tor. This is powered by a one-half inch 
electric drill and is entirely automatic 
in operation. The extractor is loaded, 
the switch is flipped and it automat- 
ically increases speed as the combs are 
emptied and stops when they are ready 
to remove. All that is necessary is to 
remove the empty combs and refill the 
extractor. With this equipment we ex- 
tracted, processed, and filled 2,290 jars 
(one-pound) of honey in one day and 
evening before the honey cooled off. 
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MOVING BEES FROM HAYLOFT 


(Continued from page 397) 


home. I scooped them up by the hand- 
ful and dumped them. into the hive. 

The combs containing the honey 
were old and dark, so I left them for 
the bees to rob. When I brought a 
shallow brood chamber the next day to 
give the bees more room, they were 
busily robbing the combs of honey and 
storing it in the hive. 

One evening just at dark, less than a 
week from the initial visit, we went to 
bring the bees home. They were hang- 
ing out the entrance, and in no mood 
to be disturbed. I thought longingly of 
my smoker as I nailed a strip over the 
entrance with bees crawling up my 
sleeves. I tied a strong rope around the 
hive and lowered it from the loft, and 
they were soon settled in the bee yard. 

The bees cleared their hive of debris 
in short order, even cutting the string 
from around the frames and dragging 
it out. I then put on two supers as the 
clover flow was just beginning. It is 
with a feeling of considerable pride 
that I view my fine new hive of bees. 





RESEARCH REVIEW 


Continued from page 414) 


rather been forced into learning how 
to live with the bee and take advantage 
of her various habits. Much more work 
remains to be done in the communica- 
tion of honeybees, but researchers such 
as Drs. von Frisch and Lindauer have 
done much to give us some very worth- 
while information. Those of us who 
were privileged to hear the Lindauer 
lectures were impressed with the thor- 
oughness and advanced state of know- 
ledge of honeybee communication. 

The original invitation to bring Dr. 
Lindauer on a five weeks’ visit to this 
country came from Harvard Univer- 
sity, and at that university he gave the 
Prather lecture series. He also lectured 
at Cornell University. We understand 
that Harvard University will publish 
the Lindauer lectures in book form so 
that they will be available within a 
reasonable period of time. 


JULY, 1959 
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NORMAN’S 

QUEENS ........ 

BY RETURN MAIL 

Improved 3-Bamd Italian Bees and Queens 

from top honey producing hives. Prompt 

service, safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


Untested queens ........ $ .65 
Tested queens .......... 1.30 
2-lb. pkgs. w/q ......... 3.00 
3-lb. pkgs. w/q ......... 4.00 


Packages shipped F. O. B. Express 
or via parcel post collect. 


NORMAN BEE CO. 
A. D. NORMAN and SONS, Owners 











Rt. 1 Ramer, Ala. 
—__—— y 














No Matter What Your Interest 


Whether you are a Commercial Beekeeper; 
a Sideline Beekeeper; or a Beginner Bee- 
keeper,—you'll find what you want in ABJ. 
PLUS Science and Industry; Honey Plants; 
Meetings; Crops and Markets—AND your 
questions answered FREE. 


Send for a sample copy. 


American Bee Journal 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 




















CAUCASIAN MIDNITE 


QUEENS QUEENS 
1-24 .... $1.10 $1.35 
25-99 1.00 1.25 
100 & up .90 1.10 


Howard Weaver 
& Sons 


Navasota, Texas 


























r BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


The Only FORTNIGHTLY Bee 
Journal in the World 


Subscription price £1.1.0 per an- 
num, post free, six months 11/6d. 
post free and three months 6/3d. 
post free. 

Keep up to Date in Beekeeping by taking 
out a subscription now through our agents: 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 
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QUEENS — BOOSTER PACKAGES 


Lots of extra good queens ready for prompt 
shipment. We can also supply you booster pack- 


ages with or without queens. 


Don’t let those 


weak colonies drag along — give them a pound 
or two of young bees and watch them go. 


PRICES 
In lots 2 Ib. 3 bb. 4 Ib. 5 Ib. 
of Queens & Q. & Q. &Q. &Q. 
1-24 $1.00 $3.75 $4.50 $5.40 $6.35 
25-499 .85 3.35 4.20 5.05 6.00 
Tested queens ...... $2.00 each 


THE STOVER APIARIES 
Mayhew, Miss. 








For divisions and to replace failing queens, etc., there are no better 


queens 


GARON BEE COMPANY 


than DADANT STARLINE HYBRIDS and GARON’S 


THREE-BANDED ITALIANS. 


ONLY FIRST GRADE QUEENS SHIPPED. 
DADANT STARLINE 


GARON’S 3-BANDED 
Hybrid Queens Italian Queens 


1-24 — $1.30 85¢ 
25-99 — 1.15 80¢ 
100-up — 1.00 cane 75¢ 


Queens clipped & marked free for summer ONLY. Pa. ‘OFF 


Pat. Off. 


Donaldsonville, La. 




















THE WILBANKS APIARIES 


ITALIAN QUEENS 

We do not offer you culls or left over queens from the shipping 
season at a cheap price. 

We do offer you an outstanding strain of Three Band Italians 
and can furnish select young laying queens promptly on receipt 
of your order. Caged fresh from our yards and rushed to you 
prepaid by Air Mail. 

— Prices — 


 eTer eT $1.00 10-49 ...... $90 SO ump...... $ .80 
Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 


Phone 239 Claxton, Georgia 
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THE NATIONAL HONEY SHOW 


(Continued from page 403) 


other beekeepers. What we need to do 
is to tell the public about honey and 
convince the farmer of the value of 
sweet clover. I recall that excellent 
film made by the Texas Company, 
“Bees for Hire”. Would you believe 
it if I said I have seen that film 22 
times? I enjoy every minute of it, but 
do I need to see it to know the story 
of pollination? No, a thousand times 
no, but the groups of non-beekeepers 
who saw it get to know more about 
bees and their value. Our best plan is 
to talk, show, and demonstrate before 
the consuming public and not make a 
lot of noise just for the entertainment 
or enjoyment of our fellow beekeepers 
at convention time. The conventions 
are best for political purposes—I think. 

I have been approached with the 
suggestion that our National Honey 
Show be held in connection with the 
International Livestock Show, or some- 
thing of national magnitude to give 
more publicity to our product. It is a 
suggestion worth considering. 

At present our honey show needs 
two things, more exhibitors and more 
publicity. Up to the present time the 
One man in charge of the shew has had 
too many things to do without being a 
publicity agent. Our Federation and 
leaders in every state should help in a 
publicity program. My writing here in 
Gleanings is not going to give the show 
any outside publicity or create any in- 
terest in honey sales. In fact it may 
not create any added interest among 
the readers. Too many beekeepers are 
good at just sitting on their bee hives 
waiting for “George” to do it. We 
are soon to get 50 stars in our flag, 
50 states to help in a honey show. If 
Alaska doesn’t have any honey to show, 
then she can help eat the honey from 
the other 49 states. May I say welcome 
to both Hawaii and Alaska? 

I am serious when I mention the 
wonderful possibilities our honey show 
can offer our industry. It is just as im- 
portant as any of our beekeeping or- 
ganizations that we so poorly support. 
JULY, 1959 
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[ HONEY 
CONTAINERS 
Write for prices. 
A. H. Rusch 
& Son Co. | 
Reedsville, Wis. | 
. J 
__———————— a 
CAUCASIAN or ITALIAN 
Quality queens that 
produce gentle bees. 
Prices throughout season. 
2 Ib. pkg. with queen ..... $2.85 | 
3 Ib. pkg. with queen ..... 3.75 | 
4 lb. pkg. with queen ..... 4.65 
| 5 lb. pkg. with queen ..... 5.55 
| Queens 1 to 25 .......... 78 
| errs .65 
| FARRIS HOMAN 
| Shannon, Miss. | 
SS = = J 
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The Australasian Beekeeper 


The senior beekeeping journal of the South- 
ern hemisphere provides a complete cover of 
all beekeeping topics in one of the world’s 
largest honey producing countries. Publish- 
ed monthly by Pender Bros. Pty. Ltd. Box 
20, P. O., Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., Australia. 
Subscription by Bank Draft or International 
M. O. Australia and New Zealand 15/- per 
annum (in advance) post. paid. British Isles 
and British Dominions 18/- per annum (in 
advance) post. paid. Other overseas coun- 
tries 20/- per annum (in advance) post. paid. 
Sample copy free on request. 























SMITH’S QUEENS 
We cannot say our three banded 
bees are the BEST, but we honest- 
ly believe they are as GOOD as 
the BEST. You be the judge, give 
them a trial, very likely you will 
order again. 
SELECTED QUEEN PRICES 
from now until Nov. 

















. are 85¢ 10-49 ..... 80¢ 
50 or more ...... 75¢ each 
N. B. SMITH & CO. 
Calhoun, Alabama 
447 























Look for this Sign 
When you Want l 
QUALITY AT LOW COST K é L L EF Y 4 


3-Banded Italian Queens 
KELLEY’S QUEENS by the 
thousand are available now. 
If you are in a rush count on 
us for quick shipment by 
return air mail. 





Ze Zs U.S. Pat. Off. 
KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 


1lto4...................... $1.00 by prepaid air mail 
EE bs )t-e ad ow bh ob ie we ae a” 7 7 
Se ee ee " . 
ee ree 80 ” "9% 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 
Clarkson, Ky. 
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